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Preface 

Larry S. Bowen 



IjSLi his monograph originated in a response to the call tor 
"proposals tor AACTEs 1995 Annual Meeting Set by 
President Richard Wisniewski, the conference theme 
sought to spread the good news ahout the many accom- 
plishments of schools, colleges, and departments ot educa- 
tion due to their restructuring efforts ot the 1980s and 
early 1990s. In the midst of continuing criticisms within 
and outside of the academy over the value and perfor- 
mance of schools of education, Wisniewski believed it 
important to examine and understand just what had been 
accomplished and — indirectly — what current deans and 
future deans of education could use as a foundation tor 
positive change in pedagogical education. 

My symposium proposal was simple: convene three 
known public institution deans ot the last decade to reflect 
on their experiences in providing leadership for change 
and listen to their stories about their attempts at reform, 
their perceived successes and failures, and the lessons they 
learned. Representing both domestic and international as 
well as urban and public institutional settings, they would 
be followed by a dean of the 1990s who would reflect upon 
their interpretations from the perspective of one struggling 
with the contemporary scene. 

Eugene Euhanks, Clary Fensterinacher, and 1 high 
Socket!— deans of education during the 1980s at the 
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University of Missouri-Kansas City, the University of Arizona, and 
the University of East Anglia (UK), respectively — presented their 
papers on the final day of the Annual Meeting in Fehruary, followed 
by a brief discussion led by Nancy Zimpher, dean of education at 
Ohio State University. Presenters varied in their approaches to 
reflection, ranging from Fenstermacher's moving description of road- 
blocks by senior faculty r<nd desertion by His institutions president 
while he succeeded in accomplishing wh.it Pie agreed to do when first 
employed; to Socketts portrayal of his brief years in attempting to 
create a new school of education with extant but disparate units in 
the ' 'epistemological nightmare" of higher education; to Euhanks 1 
description of the all-too-familiar reluctance of faculty and school 
people to cooperate in a common pursuit in the urban setting. The 
discussion that followed was constricted by the clock but was both 
lively and provocative. 

After the symposium, it seemed that the reflections shared with 
conference participants that morning were worth communicating in 
print to others. The notable turnover of deans in recent years, pre- 
dictions for more of the same during the 1990s, and the paucity of 
literature on the topic of contemporary decanal leadership efforts 
seemed important. AACTE Chief Executive Officer David lmig 
believed the symposium s content could form the basis for the first 
volume of the organization s new leadership series, with the addition 
ol Nancy Zimphers reflections on the three papers and an epilogue 
by Richard Wisniewski, AACTE immediate past president and 
University of Tennessee- Knox vi He dean of education, who looks to 
alternative futures. 

The elusive phenomenon of "leadership" is a central kernel to 
the shaping of schools of education. Decanal leadership is particular- 
ly difficult and demanding, to which all of this monographs writers 
and other former and present deans of this information/communica- 
tions age would likely agree. Yet, as E ilyn Dearmins article in the 
January 18, 1W, AACTE BnV/s indicates, qualifications that con- 
tinue to dominate searches for new deans stress the conventional way 
of thinking: "Scholarly research or academic record sufficient to 
qualify for appointment as professor; earned doctorate; and higher 
education administrative experience, preferably in line positions with 
budgeting responsibilities" (]). Higher education may seek the leader, 
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hut the net too frequently trolls waters for the convention- 
al. Some advertisements indicate expectations for the 
prospective dean, and for that a leader can he grateful. 
Academic planning, formulating organizational policy, 
promoting high-quality teaching, securing external fund- 
ing, and working with department/division chairpersons 
are typical expectations. But those responsibilities are 
complex in so many ways, including the aversion of uni- 
versity schools of education to actually recognize and 
reward the transformational leader that is so badly needed 
today. 

Wisdom on the field of "leadership" that a dean can 
utilize is needed. In recent years a number of general books 
such as John Gardner's On Leadership and Warren Bennis' 
On Becoming a Leader have provid* 



The elusive phenomenon ed powerful insights into successful 

of "leadership" is a le ^ iers from differcnt , walks of life, 

, . , 11 with penetrating analyses of the 

centra kernel to the shaping . r i i i ■ i i u\ 

* issues of leadership, and valuable 

of schools of education. { Jeas on becoming an effective 

leader. Peter Senges The Fifth 
Discipline holds enormous promise for education leaders 
willing to break out of the proverbial nine dots of leader- 
ship/management that are fundamentally hierarchial and 
controlling in their application of "science." Van Cleve 
Morris' Deaning: Middle Management in Academe has 
helped many deans figure out what their jobs really are. 

Then, more recently, Garry Wills' Certain Trumpets: 
The Call of Leaders makes an outstanding contribution, 
portraying types and antitypes of leaders from history and 
showing — as this monograph's writers tell — how important 
both context and "followership" are to leadership. 
Without iollowership, as this monograph on decanal 
reflection reveals, there is no leadership. Wills demon- 
strates this dramatically, revealing how circumstances of 
leaders such as Franklin Roosevelt, Harriet Tubman, and 
Andrew Young made leadership possible, and how circum- 
stances of three unsuccessful antitypes — Adlai Stevenson, 
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Stephen Douglas, and Clark Kerr — did not. Wills 1 exam- 
ples can he applied to some superb individuals in the 
deanship who, tor lack of circumstances of tollowership, 
were unable to fulfill their mis>ions of leadership. 

There is, as readers of this monograph know, a consid- 
erable body of literature on the scientific basis for uru er- 

standing and studying leadership that 

many academicians would recommend 
to new, continuing, and prospective 
deans. The logical-positivistic incl na- 
tion ot this century in America with its 
worship of statistics and belief in the 
prospect ot determining some laws i I 
human behavior may lead to some 
good. However, this literature of control is fundamentally 
different than what is actually needed for the informa- 
tion/communication age ot this and tuture decades in 
higher education — the tacit. An equally important and 
useful lens tor comprehending leadership, the tacit relies 
on a Mifter interpretive approach to understanding and 
meaning, one admittedly more subjective in interpreting 
the realities ot organizational leadership but far more com- 
pelling tor me as 1 reflect on decanal careers. 

The tacit lens found in the following chapters consti- 
tutes the primary strategy of this monograph. Akin to 
hermeneutics in which interpretation is the "science," the 
reflections ot these deans provide less cause- and -effect, 
"hard" descriptions and explanations than on the "soft," 
more subjective, personal interpretations of the events of 
each person s respective stewardship as dean ot education. 
These deans' accounts are not case studies in the strictest 
sense, but they are about personal meaning. It would seem 
important that researchers of contemporary leadership 
would strive to convert such tacit knowledge into explicit 
knowledge in their theories. But knowledge conversion 
stands as a formidable challenge to the social scientist 
whose theory is often viewed by practitioners as deriving 
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tics and meanings of a messy real world o* organizations stich as in 
universities, schools of education, and K-12 schools. 

The tacit level of studying leadership of Jeans involves revealing 
valued, distinguishing features in both unsuccessful and successful 
leaders. The hooks by Morris, Gardner, and Bennis cited previously 
do that well. More of that wisdom gained about leadership is needed. 
A valuable source for learning about leadership is the Internet. It 
offers much on electronic bulletin boards and listservs to deans who 
struggle to construct their own conceptions of visions and strategies 
for making their organizations essential to the transformation ot pub- 
lic education. 

Recently, in a post addressing "learning-organization" ideas and 
concerns, there appeared such a portrayal by a senior Dow Chemical 
TQM/Learning Organization specialist. He related his observations 
of effective leaders gleaned from many years of experience. Not sur- 
prisingly, none of them was made with reference to scientific theories 
of leadership found in many scholarly journals and books that most 
deans know and have read. 

The list struck a strong chord of meaning for me as I contemplat- 
ed successful leaders of over nearly 40 years of watching and working 
with education leaders throughout my own career ot teacher, princi- 
pal, department chairperson, and dean. David Ruffenharger gracious- 
ly gave me permission to share his insights on effective leaders. 
He relates that 

"They all had a passion tor what they were doing. 
They all gave trust and let me either prove worthy ot 
it or not. 

They all developed a personal relationship with me 
and cared about me. 

They always gave credit, NEVER taking it themselves. 

Talking about 'failures 1 was as important as talking 
about success. 

They all listened and respected my input (as a human 
being); we call it dialogue. 

They did not have preconceived answers to problems. 

They listened a lot, lots more than they talked. 

They shared themselves and worked with me (we were 
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servants to each other). 

We were equals (all of us human beings doing our 
best). 

Instead of being the boss, they were coaches, but were 
also willing to be coachtJ. 

They wanted to hear the truth. 

All of them were good at spotting B.S. at 10 miles and 
pointing it out to the B.S. er in some non-threatening 
way. 

They took responsibility and accountability for results 
but gave their reports authority for decisionmaking. 

For all of our management mantra of vision, purpose, 
values, communications, these folks did only the commu- 
nications part of that. 

Yet, under their LEADERSHIP, the groups I was with 
prospered. Why? 

They encouraged learning and curiosity and honesty. 

Seeking these, we got smarter without trying real hard. 

It was just plain fun to get smarter about what we were 
doing. 

These leaders were like that themselves and we fol- 
lowed. 

They were even willing to collaborate wuh us and be 
in awe at discoveries which we made." 

From his learning organization and TQM perspective 
Buffcnh arger concludes: 

"No question in my mind they would have been 
greater with crisp, clear shared vision, values, and pur- 
pose. However, they were very effective since the tacit 
side of leadership was what they did so powerfully. And, 1 
question if this passion, this caring, can be taught. " 

1 Vans typically know much about the literature on running 
Americas essentially hierarchial institutions of this century. They 
have lived as students, workers, and executives of the organizations 
to which they were enculturated and socialized. Additionally, they 
live in the schizophrenic institutions of higher education where 
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"walking the talk" about collegiality and self-governance 
often goes against both the grain of bureaucratic culture 
and inertia that is increasingly being challenged by legisla- 
tors, the media, and others dissatisfied with the status quo 
in U.S. higher education institutions. This must be 
addressed! 

What will the dean's future be, given growing and 
more vehement conflicts and attacks by policymakers and 
others in our society on higher education in general and 
pedagogical education in particular? Both Nancy Zimpher 
and Richard Wisniewski provide insights here on the pre- 
sent and the future. Perhaps the 1980s will turn out in ret- 
rospect to be a decade of transition toward authentically 
new cultures and contexts for today's and tomorrow s 

deans. And perhaps 
reflections o : former 
deans such as th;s 
monograph provides 
can provide wisdom for 
establishing the neces- 
sary processes and lead- 
ership behavior tor 
turning around the tod- 
dling ship of pedagogi- 
cal education. 
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From Camelot to Chechnya: 

The Journey of an Education Dean 

Qary D Fenstermacher 




Hr hen the provost called in February 1985 to otter me 
™ the position of Jean of the University of Arizona's 
College of Education, he said he had rarely witnessed such 
pervasive and enthusiastic support tor the appointment of 

dean. Six years later the contentiousness of the faculty 
over my service and the concern among all parties for the 
deepening divisions within the college led me to step 
down. What hegan as a kind of" Camelot had turned into a 
kind ot Chechnya. 1 What happened and why are the ques- 
tions I attempt to answer in this chapter, 1 will also address 
some puzzling aspects ot determining what counts as suc- 
cess in the tenure of a dean. 

When, as a finalist tor the position, I returned to the 
campus for a second interview, the president inquired, 
'Are you prepared to implement my plan tor the reorgani- 
zation ot the college?" He made it clear that the appoint- 
ment was contingent on my acceptance tit the plan, and 
my willingness to carry out its provision*. As I thought the 
plan quite necessary to the survival and reform of the col- 
lege I was soon to head, I answered his question in the 
aftirmat ive. 

The formulation ot the presidents plan had followed 
two years of extensive, fractious reviews ot the college h\ 
committees internal and external to hoth the college and 
the university. The president distilled the findings from 
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these various reviews, guided by his own strong views of what a col- 
lege of education in a Research I, AAU university ought to look 
like, into a seven-page mandate for reorganization and redirection ot 
the college. Among the provisions of this plan were the following 
directives: 

1. Collapse eight of the existing 10 departments into three divi- 
sions, relocating the other two departments to colleges outside 
education. The three new divisions would be headed by "coor- 
dinators," whose decisions would serve merely as recommenda- 
tions to the dean. 

2. Compress the existing 12 budget* into a single college-wide 
budget, under the sole authority ot the dean. 

V Completely revamp the program of initial teacher preparation, 
basing it on the emerging knowledge base in reaching and 
teacher education. 
4. Substantively revise all the graduate degree programs, reducing 
the overall number of graduate programs and drawing a clear 
distinction between the Ed. P. and Ph.O. degrees. The research 
and scholarly credibility of the Ph. P. degree should be the 
* paramount consideration in the redesign ot this degree. 
For the first two years, these massive changes seemed to proceed 
in a spirit of cooperation. For the most part , faculty members were 
upbeat; the central administration was positive; the students, despite 
the hardship of not knowing what names their programs or degrees 
might carry, were enthusiastic supporters of the collegiate renais- 
sance; and the staff gracefully persevered through yet another change 
of supervisors and procedures. 

In the third year, this climate began to sour, Alter lour years, a 
number of faculty members were pressing for an extraordinary review 
of my service. By the fifth year, feelings had grown so raw and loyal- 
ties so divided, that the extraordinary review procedure was imple- 
mented. The college became a bitter place, with "pro-dean" faculty 
pitted against "anti-dean" faculty. Craduate students were frightened 
to acknowledge any position on the conflict, for tear ol antagonizing 
one faction or the other (since much of the anti-dean activity was 
confined to "secret" councils, it was often difficult to ascertain the 
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side on which a given individual stood). Many members of the sup- 
port staff, though less vocal about their positions than the faculty, 
were also divided into camps. Camelot had become Chechnya, a bat- 
tlefield over the manifest issue of whether the dean should stay or go. 
I persevered through a forma! review process that did little more than 
confirm views already held by the opposing sides, then resigned. 

What happened? What accounts for the transformation from rel- 
ative excitement and high levels of productive energy to disenchant- 
ment and bitterness? Could the outcome have been avoided, and if 
so, what factors would have prevented it from coming to pass? How, 
in the aftermath of such a public drubbing, does a dean ascertain 
whether his (or her) work is of any worth? Are there lessons to be 
learned from this experience, so that others might avoid falling prey 
to similar circumstances? These are the questions addressed in the 
remainder of this chapter. 

The Dean's Personality 

Though I am probably the least qualified to do so, let me deal 
first with my own culpability. 1 came to the position with a set of 
beliefs that contributed to a tendency to miss the warning signs ema- 
nating from faculty members, particularly after the first two years. I 
initially accepted the appointment with the belief that colleges of 
education in research universities had reached the terminal stages of 
their existence/ I envisioned my work as vital to saving these col- 
leges— not only my own, but, in showing what could be done and 
how to do it, other similarly situated colleges. Given these beliefs, 1 
pursued the reorganization with a zeal that led many to feel that they 
were, as persons, secondary to the plan and its success. My own mes- 
sianic stance blinded me to signs of discomfort and resistance that, if 
they had been more carefully attended to, might have made possible 
a less divisive and destructive course of reform/ 

My personality was another feature. My dealings with members 
of the faculty presumed an equality and collegiality they did not per- 
ceive. That is, when 1 was tempted to disagree with an action or dis- 
approve a request, I wanted to argue the matter openly and vigorous- 
ly, to see what logic and evidence might be mounted by those hold- 
ing views different from my own (not an unnatural posture for one 
trained as ;i philosopher). It took me much longer than it sin nil J 
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have to realize that a number of faculty members found 
this demeanor ungracious; a few found it degrading. When 
this agonistic style was combined with a sense of moral 
rectitude, as it often was in my case, it eroded the climate 
for open communication in the college. 

There arc, I believe, other times 



How, in the aftermath of an j p i aces wne re my personal 
.such a public drubbing, style, values, and commitments 
does a dean ascertain whether might have had a different result. 

his (or her) work is of any If 1 » m correa in this P oint - ic 

t j tmant calls attention to the importance 
worth: SB c . . . , 
. ot the context in which one 

serves. It is to the topic of context that 1 now turn, for a 

leader's beliefs and dispositions can mix well or poorly into 

the institutional context for that leadership. 

The Institutional Context for Change 

Four factors appear to be critical tor understanding the 
context for this particular change effort. They are: (1) the 
match between the skills and personality of the dean and 
the type of organisation and work to be done, (2) the 
capacity of the organization for implementing change, (3) 
the base of support for those leading the change effort, and 
(4) the power and permanence of senior administrators 
promoting change. The first three factors are discussed in 
tlii.s section; the fourth, in the section that follows. 

Those who recruit deans, and those who accept posi- 
tions as deans, seldom ask whether there is a good match 
between the kind of person being hired and the context in 
which that person is going to work. In my case, for exam- 
ple, it might have been far better to hire a less messianic 
and more technically proficient administrator, one who 
had prior knowledge of and experience with large-scale 
organizational change. Such a person may have been able 
to focus on connecting faculty member^ aspirations and 
fears with the objective.- of the reorganization in ways that 
1 was not. It may also have been a good idea to limit the 
term of this person to four or five years, knowing that such 
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a profound restructuring initiative would eventually erode 
support and leave tew friends in place. 

In addition to matching the dean s personality and 
experience to the type ot organization and work to K- 
done, the institutions capacity to effect large-scale change 
is another critical feature ot context. Hoes the institution 
have the capacity to evolve in a manner consistent with 
its leaders' intentions for change/ In this case, the 
University of Arizona simply did not have the capacity, 
particularly in the form of administrative expertise and 
prior experience, to implement a college reorganization of 
the scope and scale envisioned by ihe president in his 
reorganization plan tor the college. For example, finance 
officers in the central administration did not know how to 
! , handle the massive changes in 

he setbacks resulting rhc co \\^ | HI j^ t > tmc uirc an j 

± from lack of institutional fiscal authority, and felt little 
capacity chipped away at my pressure to accommodate our 
credibility with the faculty efforts at the college level since 

and staff " r ^ cv wcro un ^ or r ' 10 authority of 

the senior vice president tor 

administration and finance, not the senior vice president 
tor academic affairs, For the first two years following the 
reorganization, budgets were erroneously broken ^\^\\ n hv 
the old department or new division structure (sometimes 
one. sometimes the other), and forwarded from central 
offices to the division coordinators, leading to consider- 
able contusion on their (and my) part over who had what 
funds ami where the authority to expend these funds was 
situated. 

The president's plan lor revising graduate degrees pro- 
vides yet another example of insufficient institutional 
capacity. Dutifully tarried out by the maionty of the cob 
lege faculty over the first three yeais of reorganization, this 
eltort encounteicd lieixe resistance when submitted for 
leview b\ councils of the Ciraduate ( College. When I 
appealed to the president for help on this matter, he said 
that he knew he had gotten us into this mess but he was 
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not prepared to intrude into faculty governance to resolve the prob- 
lems created by adherence to his mandates. 

The setbacks resulting from lack of institutional capacity chipped 
away at my credibility with the faculty and staff. Thu« the third criti- 
cal factor of context, the base of support for change, steadily deterio- 
rated. Productive members of the faculty, having devoted enormous 
energy to the change effort, became discouraged and drifted away 
fron^a-organization work to resume teaching and research responsi- 
bilities that had been neglected. Troublesome faculty members, some 
of whom seem to have infinite resources for oppositional politics, 
were emboldened. They opened channels to the Faculty Senate, the 
Board of Regents, and the campus and city newspapers. Like a slow 
dissolve in a film, Camelot faded away and Chechnya appeared in 
ever-sharpening detail. 

Setting the Stage for Upheaval 

The "trigger" event in this transformation may have been the 
division of loyalties among the department heads. Note that the 
prior sentence mentions "department heads." The three divisions ini- 
tially created bv the reorganization plan, with their relatively power- 
less coordinators, proved unwieldy. In our initial attempts to forge 
logical clusters of programs, one division turned out to be very large 
in size (it contaned half the faculty), while the other two were com- 
paratively sma'l (a quarter of the faculty in each). This discrepancy 
in size engendered many problems in who would be represented in 
the college governance structure and how that representation would 
be enacted. 

Over the next four years (years two through six of my term), the 
three divisions evolved into four, then into five, and then became 
departments, headed by persons with fiscal, curricular. and personnel 
authority no different from what had been the case prior to the reor- 
ganization. During this evolution, the department heads confronted 
an unrelenting stream of complex problems. Students, faculty, and 
alumni found it hard to track the changing organizational structure 
of the college. Students were unsure where the responsibility tor 
appioving programs of study and cert thing completion of academic- 
degrees was lodged. Faculty members were uncertain who their divi- 
sional or departmental colleagues were and how personnel matters 
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would be handled in this evolving organization. Heads of 
departments struggled to resolve these difficulties, and in 
the course of doing so hecame entangled in the conflicting 
views of the work of the dean. 

Eventually the department heads split into pro- and 
anti-dean forces, much as the faculty had done. The split 
made administration of the college more than a challenge; 
it hecame an agony. I saw little choice but to accept the 
split among department heads as a tact of life, for I was 
sure that any dramatic moves on my part to replace con- 
testing department heads would be perceived as retribu- 
tion for views held, or punishment for tailing to support 
the dean. With oppositional faculty members now having 
the company of oppositional department heads, the hall- 
way conversation switched from whether the dean would 
fall to when it would happen. 

In the meantime, the fourth contextual factor requi- 
site to large-scale change was deteriorating. This factor 
consists of power and permanence among those central 
administrators promoting the change. In this particular sit- 
uation, the power and internal prestige of the president 
were coming under increasing challenge, and the provost 
who had assisted in the design of the reorganization and 
who had hired me accepted the post of president at anoth- 
er university. The president came under attack for what 
many viewed as excessively vigorous leadership, a 



HPi in , . euphemism for having 

he hallway conversation switched onoself i)s thc sourcc ^ 

JL from whetner the dean would fall too many of the ideas 

to when it would happen. £23 being implemented on 

the campus, while tail- 
ing to consult with the faculty (also a euphemism for fail- 
ing ro comply with the recommendations of selected seg- 
ments of the faculty). The anti-dean faculty in the college 
found comrades among the anti-president family around 
the university. Given my close association to the presi- 
dents plan for the reorganisation of the college, the facul- 
ty opposing the president perceived my troubles with 
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the college as yet another way to chip away at the president's stature. 
As a result, new coalitions for resistance were formed. 

The new provost, assuming his position at the very time the pres- 
ident's troubles were occurring, placed a greater premium on "keep- 
ing the peace" than on continued progress with college reorganiza- 
tion. With the president's image under attack, and the provosts 
desire to contain dissension by listening and responding equally to all 
sides, there no longer seemed point or purpose to my continuing to 
serve as dean. With the concurrence (and I suspect, gratitude and 
relief) of the provost, I submitted my resignation with the agreement 
to serve until a new dean was appointed. 

Taking Stock by the Numbers 

The personal and contextual features just examined are useful 
devices for accounting for the circumstances of my service as dean 
and how these circumstances were perceived by many members of 
the university community. What these features do not account for 
are the actual data indicating what occurred within the college while 
I was its dean. When I examine these data, 1 want to give myself a 
better grade than many of my colleagues gave me. Why were these 
data not more compelling in the assessment of my service? To answer 
that question, we must first examine the data. 

Puring my tenure, the college appointed more than 50 new fac- 
ulty members, replacing nearly a third of the total faculty and adding 
1 V5 new positions (partially offsetting the 17 positions lost in the six 
years prior to my service). Research productivity more than doubled 
the citation count in the Social Sciences Citation Index and, in a study 
of most frequently cited institutions at AERA Annual Meetings, the 
college advanced from an unranked position a decade earlier to 12th 
place in 1987. Temporary funds, capital allocation, and out-of-state 
travel funds increased significantly, in some cases doubling alloca- 
tions received prior to my appointment. My first year as dean, the 
college expended $14K supporting faculty attendance at out-of-state 
conferences and meetings; by 1989, that amount increased to more 
than three times that figure. Minority student enrollment expanded 
significantly in the graduate degree programs, while undergraduate 
minority enrollment expanded faster than any other academic unit 
on the campus (indeed, minority enrollment in initial icacher prepa- 
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ration increased fourfold from 1985 to 1990, reaching a high of 33 
percent of teacher education admissions). 

Teaching loads and the distribution of these loads also underwent 
significant alterations. In 1982, the average course load of male facul- 
ty members was a full course less per semester than the average for 
female faculty members. By 1988, the average difference between 
male and female faculty members was four one-hundredths of a 
course per semester. In 1982, the highest course load per semester fell 
on the shoulders of assistant professors, an average of 3.42 courses per 
semester. By 1988, this figure was reduced to 2.28 per semester, now- 
lower than the average tor all male as well as all female faculty mem- 
bers. 

Load data comparing faculty members in elementary and sec- 
ondary education to all other college faculty members are also inter- 
esting. In 1982, the average course load per semester for teacher edu- 
cation faculty members was 3.37, while rhe average for all other fac- 
ulty members was 2.78. By 1988, the load for teacher education fac- 
ulty members was reduced from 3.37 to 2.59, while the load for all 
either faculty members declined from 2.78 to 2.38. These teacher 
education load data gain in importance when it is understood that 
student enrollments in teacher education were rapidly expanding 
between 1982 and 1988, thus most of the new faculty hires were in 
teacher education. 

The data show that enrollments increased, faculty lines 
increased, budgets for capital and travel increased, research produc- 
tivity (as measured by citation analyses) increased/ there was exten- 
sive renovation of classroom and conference facilities, teaching loads 
were lowered overall and more equitably distributed across the col- 
lege, exceptionally talented faculty appointments were made at both 
senior and junior levels, and women and minorities fared far better in 
both the promotion and tenure and appointment processes than at 
any prior time in the college. With all this "success," why did the 
dean become so mired in conflict and controversy. 1 

The Impact of Style and Luck 

Part of the answer is that one's reputation in these times is craft- 
ed as much or more by how one does things than by what one 
does- -the much discussed matter of style over substance. There is, 
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however, merit to the thoughtful consideration of style. 
How one acts in the course of seeking desired ends is 
important. In this case, what the data indicate are thar the 
accomplishments during my "watch" were realized at a 
high cost in civility, esprit, and simple good will. Yet the 
explanation for the hit- 



Full professors, by and large, were terness that arose in the 
the group most inconvenienced by final two years of my 

the reorganization, and the group with s f rvicc involves more 

, , . . , than a matter of style. 

the least to gain... c^'J ... n . .1 
E Looking carefully at the 

data one will note a group little advantaged by the 
changes. The full professors gained little direct or immedi- 
ate benefit from the reorganization. This lack of gain was 
especially true for the full professors in programs that had 
become or were traditionally disassociated with school 
practice. It is not necessary to anger my colleagues further 
by identifying their affiliations here; virtually any dean in 
a research university can name the program areas to which 
1 am alluding. These academic arca> have gained some- 
thing of a reputation among administrators in larger 
schools of education as impediment > to change in schools 
and colleges of education. 

Full professors, by and large, were the group most 
inconvenienced by the reorganization, and the group with 
the least to gain from the changes being made. This result 
is not surprising, for senior persons in positions of power 
seldom gain from large-scale change. What is surprising, 
on hindsight, is how little account was taken of their feel- 
ings and points-of-view, by the central administration and 
bv me.' More could have been done to ease the transition 
for and reduce the threat to this key segment of the facul- 
ty. Then again, because they are senior and hold power, 
one might reasonably expect their typical reaction to 
change to be more responsible and ol the looking-out-tor- 
the-good-ot-the-wholc variety. That is not what occurred 
in this ease. 

In her wonderful study of" ancient Cneek culture, The 
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Fragility of Goodness, 7 Martha Nusshaum comments on the role of 
luck, tuch, in the affairs of human beings. Eventually displaced by our 
acceptance of Platonic ideas, particularly that of fec/m, luck or fate 
was at one time used to account for far more of what happened to us 
than is the case today. Today we are presumed to be in control of our 
destiny, and thus, to a large extent, responsible for our actions and 
their consequences. 

Serving as a dean restored my belief in tuch % in luck and fate. For 
example, what else explains how a dean of education was appointed 
to chair the university's computing committee, where I became 
embroiled in a nasty conflict with the chief state school officer (an 
ex officio university regent) whose husband, a member of the univer- 
sity's faculty, sought a key position on the committee where he might 
play a role in the acquisition of a supercomputer. It was an unkind 
tate that placed me in a role unrelated to my service as a dean of 
education, yet which caused ;i serious rupture with the state educa- 
tion bureaucracy and an erosion ot support among some members of 
the board of regents. 

What else but luck, or the absence thereof, accounts for a 
turnover in central university administration to persons of kind heart 
but little commitment to continuing the redirection efforts of the 
college in the face ot growing opposition. The new administration 
chose not to maintain the central systems of support required to 
complete the changes, nor did it use its positional authority to deflect 
the mounting resistance. Indeed, it made a number ot moves that 
h.'d the effect ot encouraging resistance, and undercutting the 
progress made to that point. These debilitating administrative moves 
were not intentional, hut as tate would have it, they had unpleasant 
consequences for me as dean. 

Rethinking Assessment 

It is nearly tour years since my departure from the post. Even 
with the parage of tune, 1 imtinuc to be amazed at how little con- 
sideration was given to the u.ita on accomplishments made during 
my tenure. All ihe inhumation men t lone J above was available to 
the review committee, as well as to the colleges faculty. It was almost 
entirely ignored. The report of the committee reviewing my service 
made no mention ol it The only data this group chose to cite were 
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the results obtained from their survey of the faculty s per- 
ceptions of my service. Indeed, it appears that the assess- 
ment of an academic administrator, especially one under 
critical review, rests almost entirely on the perceptions ot 
his or her constituencies. 

As noted earlier, my style likely accounts tor the 
importance given to perceptions and the modest attention 
to the actual data. Luck accounts 



Serving as a dean restored for some as well. Whose ox is 
my belief in tuch, in luck h ^ 8 orcd is yet another factor, 

i c fc « , given the extent of resistance 

and fate. BEJ * . . , . , „ 
ottered by so many ot the tull pro- 
fessors. Finally, the program to which the leader is com- 
mitted also plays a role. I placed considerable emphasis on 
the recruitment of minority students and faculty, on the 
salary equity and promotion ot women, and on the 
enhancement of teacher education. Sad to say, these were 
not, at the time, initiatives with sufficient power or influ- 
ence to snatch a falling dean from the jaws ot an angry 
faculty. 

The conclusion 1 draw from this experience is that 
few, if any, leaders can control either the means or the 
standards used to assess their service. There are simply too 
many variables operating in a far too complex environ- 
ment. The crucial factor is to have moral and rational 
grounds for what one seeks, to gain the counsel of the wis- 
est members of the community on the worth of and means 
to these ends, and to make a diligent effort to nurture the 
support of as many members of the community as it is pos- 
sible to have on ones side. Were I lo attempt such a large- 
scale change in the future, 1 doubt that my commitments 
would be any different from those in place during my ser- 
vice. What would be different are the manner and voice 
used to gain support for these commitments, as well as 
making a greater effort to acknowledge those not favored 
by the change, to reach out t.< this group and do what 1 
could to ease the anxiety and loss they encounter in the 
o uirse oi events. 

r * 
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Was This Reorganization Necessary? 

Thus tar a number ot factors affecting the journey ot a dean have 
heen examined. Personality, style, context, and luck are among those 
I regard as critically important to success. Using these factors as 
explanatory frames, with the w isdom that hindsight so graciously 
provides, it may he possible to derive some "lessons" learned, 
enabling others to profit from my experience and perhaps even avoid 
many of the errors I made. 

Lets deal with the big question tirst: Was the reorganization nec- 
essary. 7 Did it not do more harm than good? My position is that in 
most cases reorganization does indeed cause more harm than the 
good that is typically gained from it. However, some observers of the 
change processes that took place in the college argue that without 
the reorganization, tew would have taken seriously a mandate for 
change. The reorganization was like the proverbial whack with a big 
board, whereupon the hitter announces, "Now that 1 have your 
attention...". Other necessary changes might not have been possible 
without the reorganization to create the occasions tor their imple- 
mentation. 

On the other hand, rhis particular reorganization had a number 
of problems. The tirst ot these is that it made organizational and pro- 
grammatic units larger rather than smaller. Thar sort of change 
caused further problems. Ii denied a number ot programs the visibili- 
ty ot a name that accurately identified the academic field of study 
(e.g., programs such as educational foundations, educational psychol- 
ogy, or educational administration are submeiged in the identities of 
polyglot "div isions" or "super departments"). Loss of name was, in our 
case, perceived as a loss ot status, and worse, loss of identity. For a 
number of faculty, this proved a bitter pill to swallow, and placed a 
number ot them in the anti-dean camp when they would have pre- 
ferred to remain above the I ray. Increasing the size of the basic orga- 
nizational unit also encouraged more bureaucratic operation, as the 
span of control increased beyond the kind ot decision-making that is 
possible in smaller I earns of faculty members working collaboratively 
to operate their programs, 

The second problem is tH.it this reorganization was always 
viewed as the president s reorganization, as emanating from "the 
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rower" (the name given to the building housing the senior 
campus administration). To the extent that 1 made it my 
own initiative, I was perceived as adopting the presidents 
plan. There was simply too much "cost" to too many facul- 
ty members for them to make it their own plan. Even 
though the faculty actually had rather broad latitude in 
how to interpret and implement the plan, it was never 
thought of as anything other than the presidents plan. 
j s The third problem is that grand 

' }\ ^ reorganization was like rcon , an izations must eventually 
JL the proverbial whack with be mapped on a table of organi- 
a big board, whereupon the nation, posted on directories in 

hitter announces, "Now that I hallways, described in college 

i _ # , , " and university catalogs, and 
have your attention. . . . 11111 
= rationalized in the physical 

locations of administrative, secretarial, and faculty offices. 
When the reorganization keeps changing in order to adapt 
to local conditions, the tables of organization, hallway 
directories and catalogs are frequently wrong. That typi- 
cally means they are hurtful to some or many, and threat- 
ening to 01 hers (who cannot find their names, or their 
courses, or ihcir colleagues where they thought they 
should be). The act of physically relocating faculty and 
staff is filled with grief. In our case, more than 80 percent 
of the faculty, administration, and staff were shifted 
around the building in an eight-month period to reflect 
the "new" reorganization. For those senior members of the 
fat ulty who spent years obtaining a favored office, these 
moves created enormous ill will. 

One of the primary justifications for the reorganization 
was the centralization oi authority in the office of the 
ile. in. This concentration may have been neccssarv to 
"jump start" the change process, or to press reluctant par- 
ticipants into the mainstream, but it is possible, and prob- 
ably preferable, to restructure authority without restructur- 
. ing programs, departments, or an entire building of offices, 
conference rooms, laboratories, and classrooms. 
Administrators have many ways to gain ;!u* attention of 
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the faculty; smacking them with the thick hoard of reorganization is 
certainly one ot them, hut it usually does what any hard smack does: 
It causes pain and anger, and sows the seeds of resistance. 

Lessons Learned 

What else have I distilled from this experience? In capsule form, 
the lessons learned are these: 

1. It is vital to rruuch the experience and skills of a dean to the 
aspirations and institutional context of the setting that 
employs the dean. 

2. Settings that seek change must realistically assess their readi- 
ness to undergo the desired change and the competence of all 
levels ot the system or hureaucracy to carry out the change 
mandates. 

3. Destabilizing an organization, as the president's reorganization 
ot the college did in this case, requires administrators of skill 
and experience, as well as close collahoration across adminis- 
trative systems. The absence of either one impairs the likeli- 
hood ot restahilizing the organization; the ahsence of both most 
likely dooms the repair. 

4. Administrators who plan and implement massive changes must 
face the duty to see them through. They must assume a fair 
measure ot responsibility for the preservation of their authority, 
as well as tor remaining in office for a duration sufficient to 
realize a significant degree of the proposed change. 

5. A dean is a dependent creature, dependent on both continued 
administrative support for commonly held goals and upon fac- 
ulty support tor both goals sought and the means used to obtain 
them. The size of the discrepancy between the administrations 
aspirations and those of the faculty is a fair measure of the 
dean's likelihood ot success. In the dean's efforts to close the 
gap between the two, style is as important as substance. 

6. The concentration oi a deans authority, as occurred in this 
instance, can be debilitating in the hands ot a dean who voices 
many oi his or her thoughts, believes strongly in "saving 11 edu- 
cation, and pushes hard on ideas and decisions to see if they 
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will stand up to tough scrutiny. Here again style becomes 
important, in the sense of the "manner" of the dean. 

7. Fate, or luck, is not a fickle finger in a dean's career. It is worth 
paying attention to its presence or absence, and modifying 
ones ambitions and style accordingly. 

8. It is a serious error to underestimate the consequences of who 
wins and loses in reform initiatives. Perception, intrigue, and 
gains and losses in status and prestige are powerful factors in 
determining the success or failure of the change, as well as how 
the leadership for that change will he judged. 

9. A large-scale reorganization should be as detailed and well- 
planned as humanly possible, and should be scaled so that 
mileposts can be reached on a reasonable schedule, with the 
last milepost not more than three to four years distant from the 
first milepost (this time frame allows for the longest ^pan of 
time I am aware of for predictable budgets, leaders remaining 
in office, patience of the participants, and a reasonably stable 
policy environment in a public institution). 

10. While Rennis, Peters and Waterman, and other gurus on 
administration and management, offer helpful insights (espe- 
cially, I have found, in retrospect), the important point to 
remember is this one: Its not the economy, stupid, it s the con- 
text. 

The Impact of the Times 

An earlier version of this chapter was presented as a paper at the 
1995 Annual Meeting of the American Association of Colleges tor 
Teacher Education (AACTE). It was solicited as part of a symposium 
on deaning during the reform-oriented 1980s. Education was a hot 
topic in American politics at the time, with change initiatives 
sprouting like weeds. Schools and colleges of education were not 
ignored in this climate for reform, as initiatives such as the Holmes 
Croup, the Renaissance Group, Project 30, the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS), ami the restructuring of 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) all testify. It was a time when many deans of education 
were called upon to step up to the line and work tor change. 
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1 certainly did that, taking on what was surely one of 
the most thoroughgoing efforts to refashion a college of 
education at the time. I did it with a sense of excitement 
' and dedication, filled with fervor for 

s what happened with us rhe possibilities ahead. Though 
symbolic of educational naive and inexperienced, I was 
leadership in the '80s? E2§ deeply committed and reasonably 

well-informed. Six years later, the 
enthusiasm and fervor were gone; the image I had of 
myself is ot one who must now fall upon his sword. 

As I listened to the other two papers at the AACTE 
presentation, I had the sense that what had happened to 
these deans was not unlike what had happened to me. 
Roth ot them could not possibly have been as naive as 1 
was, yet they both embraced grand agendas and encoun- 
tered obstruction after obstruction. They, too, seem to 
have fallen on their swords. Is there a sample bias problem 
here? Are we the only three deans in America to whom 
this happened? Or is what happened with us symbolic of 
educational leadership in the '80s? If not symbolic, then 
perhaps more pervasive than at least I believed? 

I do not know the answer to these questions. I do 
know that I assumed the post of dean with broad-based 
support and the hopes and good wishes of so many differ- 
ent constituencies; a virtual Camelot. I left the post dis- 
ci hi raged and demeaned, with pockets of well-wishers try- 
ing to compensate tor the deluge of bad feelings, bad 
reviews, and bad press. A virtual Chechnya. Was it the 
times? The context? The person? Or bad luck? 

My answer would be "all of the above." That answer 
makes it difficult to generalize from my experience to what 
someone else might face in a different time and place. 
Still, I hope there is sufficient insight in these reflections 
to offer a wee bit ot guidance for those who accept the 
challenge oi deaning. 

2D 
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Endnotes 

1. This chapter is written at a time when the Chechnyan conflict 
in the former Soviet Union is a terribly sad and frightening 
aspect of post-Cold War nationalism. The use of the country 
name in the title of this paper is not intended to demean in 
any way the struggle occurring in that ravaged country. Rather 
it is intended to convey a shift from a state of stability and rel- 
ative tranquility to a state of great instability, in part the result 
of changing leadership in an era of reform. Just how this situa- 
tion applies in the context of a deanship is made clear in the 
course of this chapter. 

2. An AAU, Research 1 university is an indication of relative 
standing of the various universities and colleges in the United 
States. The presumed top universities, public or private, are 
members of the American Association of Universities (AAU), 
and most of these hold the designation "Research 1," meaning 
that they are doctoral degree-granting research institutions that 
garner the lions share of financial support for research projects. 

3. This view was shaped by my own prior experiences as a faculty 
member and administrator, as well as by a number of other fac- 
tors*. Among these were the reform agenda of mid-1980s and 
emerging scholarship critical of the work of schools of educa- 
tion. The reform agenda, particularly as enunciated by the 
more politically conservative forces in state and local govern- 
ments, and in private foundations and think tanks serving as 
advisors to legislators, governors, and members of the federal 
executive, was, to put it mildly, unfriendly to teacher prepara- 
tion programs in most institutions of higher education. The 
critical scholarship included Harry Judges American Graduate* 
SY/iooLs of Education (NY: Ford Foundation, 1982); Toinomws 
Teachers: A Report of The Holmes Group (Hast Lansing, Ml: The 
Holmes Group, 1986); A Nation Prepared; Teachers for the 2ht 
Century (NY: Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, 
1986); and Gerald inc C Cliffords and James Guthrie's J:d School: 
A Hue/ /or Pro/c.ssiona! Education (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1988). In addition to these texts, 1 was aware of 
many of the preliminary findings that would soon to appear in 
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John I. Goodlads Teachers for Our Nations Schools (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990). 

4. There is another factor at work here; less a matter of personal 
zeal and more a matter of practicality. The provost and presi- 
dent were closely monitoring the progress of the college on the 
plan for reorganization. In conversations with me, they were 
always clear that their support of the college was contingent on 
progress made on the plan. As such, I felt that my ability (and 
duty) to garner prestige and resources for the college was in 
large measure dependent on making timely advances on the 
president s plan. 

5. Contract and grant dollars varied over the six-year period, as 
was the case for many colleges of education in the Reagan- 
Bush years; the average for the period was better than the pre- 
vious six years, hut not indicative of exceptional improvement. 

6. These comments regarding full professors should he set in the 
context of salary considerations occurring in the mid- to late 
1980s. During this time, significant salary resources were 
directed towards redress of salary inequities for female faculty 
members, only a few of whom were full professors, and for affir- 
mative action and target-of-opportunity hires. The funds 
remaining to reward continuing senior faculty were modest, 
and these were generally distributed on the basis of merit. The 
determination of merit in the midst of the many organizational 
changes I have described here was highly unpredictable, a fea- 
ture that left many full professors with feelings of severe dis- 

i omfort. Moreover, I did not endear myself to senior faculty 
members when I set dollar amounts rather than percentages of 
salary as the basis for salary increments grounded in merit (thus 
an "outstanding" rating would realize the same dollar value, 
whether obtained by a beginning assistant or a long-employed 
full professor). 

7. Martha C Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness: Luck and Ethics 
in Greek Tragedy and Philosophy (NY: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986). 



We're Not in Kansas Anymore: 

Transforming Conditions and Relationships in 
an Urban School of Education 

Eugene E. Eubanks 




I m n my work at the University of Missouri-Kansas City, 
there is a constant conflict with the stubbornness of 
school systems to transform themselves into learning orga- 
nizational cultures — cultures whose outcomes for students 
a r e no longer highly correlated with race, class, and gen- 
dor, learning organizations that develop in their people the 
capacity to continually develop and expand abilities to 
create meaning within their diverse academic and social 
contexts. These organizations might he called teacher and 
principal development cultures. 

Inevitably we are asked hy our clients in schools, 
"What about the university?" That was the question dur- 
ing my tenure as dean here during the 1980s. During that 
decade, schools and colleges of education nationwide 
reportedly had a reform agenda; later, we called it restruc- 
turing. At the 1995 AACTE Annual Meeting, the empha- 
sis was placed on success stories that schools/collets of 
education had with their reform agenda. My response is 
that schools and colleges of education have not seen much 
success in their restructuring efforts. 

At my institution we did what the academy has histor- 
ically done. We added courses (tines more specifically in 
the academic disciplines) and made teacher education a 
fifth-year endeavor. We left graduate education virtually 
untouched, except to combine smaller departments into 
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larger ones. Reform and restructuring, I found, means the 
same in a university culture as it means in school cul- 
tures — i.e., shuffling the deck chairs on the Titanic. My 
work as dean was simply a vehicle for maintaining the sta- 
tus quo. 

Assumptions about the very purpose of teacher and 

school leadership development and substantive change sel- 

' ! " "* dom, if ever, entered the discourse 

hat was needed and of fiia||rv Jurjn ^ ^ ^ ^ 

did not occur was historical social reproduction role 
education for students that of schooling in America and the 
met the needs of a culturally university's participation in the 
diverse 21st century. CTi sortln K process seldom became a 

serious part of the dialogue on 

reform, restructuring, or change; instead, we piled more of 
the same type of requirements on what existed. It was as 
though doing more, and working harder at doing what we 
had been attempting, would somehow get us to a different 
place. There are exceptions across the nation to the pic- 
ture at my institution in the last decade, but ironically 
those institutions prove a point that I believe important— 
viz., that there are exceptions. It was not seriously consid- 
ered in the 1980s that working with different assumptions 
was a smarter road to follow than the well-worn path of 
the past. What was needed and did not occur was educa- 
tion for students that met the needs of a culturally diverse 
21st century. Ami while public and private schooling may 
have been difficult to change, the academy was close to 
impossible to alter. This finding for me has very serious 
implications for schools and colleges of education for this 
decade as America approaches a new century. 

The nature of my experiences at the University of 
Missouri-Kansas CAl) was revealed in a number of ways. 
Old-fashioned, independent ^ holarship and normal 
teaching remained constant and may still be fixed and 
unable to be altered, at least in the foreseeable future. Like 
Ensign Pulver in "Mister Roberts," some of my learned col- 
leagues suggest the application of fulminated mercury, but 

2« m 
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that does seem extreme. Rut what can and must he 
changed somehow is how one thinks ot faculty roles and 
how to fulfill them within the university and land-grant 
contexts in which we work. 

The words "reform" and "restructuring" continue to he 
bandied about when discussing education even today. If 
what those words mean is substantively changing how a 
school of education is to fulfill its mission/purpose, then 
there should be evidence of those interests in the acade- 
my. But if those terms only relate to political self-serving 
agendas where superficial things are done to give the 
appearance of change and satisfy critics but leaving things 
fundamentally the same, then I believe we simply should 
no longer waste time in such false games. Academics are 
sophisticated players in resisting change, but it is not pro- 
ductive to engage in the well-worn games that the public 
knows and finds increasingly distressing. 

Puring my tenure as dean of education, 1 was charged 
with leading a school that did nor change in any dis- 
cernible way during the 1980s. 1 now understand that if 
we in the academy do not change the fundamental condi- 
tions and relationships in schools ot education we have 
changed nothing. We simply must have a common pur- 
pose and further realize the creation of a culturally diverse 
J ! teaching and leadership corps in 
now understand that H schonls o( c j ucation can [ K .| p 

we in the academy do not create learning organizations in 
change the fundamental schools — ones uncorrected with 

conditions and relationships race, class, or gender. Of course the 

in schools of education we human bcin « s Sloped for 
i , 11- - schools needed in the urban setting 
nave changed nothing- ! ' > . M1 , , , . , 
should he smart ana capahle indi- 
viduals, but they also must reflect the cultural diversity in 
our societv and particularly in our big cities. If we cannot 
accomplish the common putpose of cultural diversity in 
teaching and leadership, 1 would argue we have no mean- 
ingful larger purpose and reason tor existence in the acad- 
emy and are simply a part of social reproduction. Social 
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reproduction, the perhaps hidden purpose of schooling in 
the 1980s, continues on in the present decade. I believe 
transformation and discourse about change in schools of 
education should begin with this issue. 

A major strategic problem was deciding where to start 
the transformation process. Should one change the system 
first? Or does one begin by seeking out those people who 
have a transformational view v)f things and employ them 
to change the system? As I read the literature and dis- 
cussed the issue with other strugglers, it appeared to be a 
chicken-and-egg dilemma. In these cases, I had previously 
deterred to the egg — the system. However, practical reality 

I- suggests that one must proceed 

t may he that fundamental witn Ketting pcople nee j c j to 
change in schools of change the system, meaning that 

education occurs through transformation wasn't really an 

individual departments. . . EEO cither-or matter. Waiting until all 

the right people were in place 

would guarantee that the task of transformation would 
never be accomplished, I felt. 

So, 1 attempted to seek out talented and diverse facul- 
ty — the more talented and diverse the better. Part of that 
search for diversity and talent had to be accomplished in 
developing the needed people ourselves. This involved 
bucking the historical cultural of the academy that contin- 
ues to block the development of large numbers of women 
and people of color into becoming talented university fac- 
ulty. 

One thing 1 have since learned about change in a 
school of education is that if a dean can assemble suffi- 
cient strong people, substantia change can occur. When 1 
returned to the faculty in our educational administration 
division, colleagues in the division were beginning to 
design anil make what some saw as fundamental changes. 
A new Division of Urban Leadership and Policy Studies 
had been formed, and faculty were designing a program to 
transform schools into urban profile schools and to prepare 
leaders tor such schools. We decided that it our purpose 
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was to create transformational leaders for schools where outcomes 
would not correlate with social class, race, and gender, the content 
and delivery of our program had to change. We concluded that our 
program must model the types of program we discussed it the schools 
themselves were to become learning organization cultures, and that 
our program s classes had to be models. 

We proceeded through all the developmental and bureaucratic 
steps necessary and two years ago initiated our first set of cohort 
teams in which faculty teams of two, complemented by three practic- 
ing administrators, assumed responsibility tor cohort teams ot stu- 
dents in three six-hour thematic blocks. We had to face the problem 
of over-enrollment of students vs. the maintenance ot a quality pro- 
gram and restrict faculty to two cohort blocks per year, with no more 
than 25 students in a block. 

When I began the deanship in 1979, 1 expected that university 
people would be rational and logical, dealing forcefully and objec- 
tively with information and data when making decisions relative to 
the sorting and screening issue in education. The reality was that the 
beliefs, values, and status that drove many ot the decisions about 
what I considered the viral interests of schools had nothing to with 
"this dirty secret of our present schooling." I now realize that the 
road to substantive change is a long and difficult one, longer than 
the life of my term as dean. Contrary to what i believed in the 1980s, 
it may be that fundamental change in schools of education occurs 
through individual departments and that there may indeed be a criti- 
cal mass of aspirants assembled in select departments. 

Having reflected upon the efforts to bring about transformation 
in our school as dean, there are some things 1 should have done dif- 
ferently. Much of the following is admittedly drawn from the work of 
Chris Argyris' who describes a learning organizat ion in terms of prob- 
lem-solving: 

1. 1 should have invited others to be part ot the formal decision- 
making more often, especially public and private school educa- 
tors who deal with urban students, people who were on or try- 
ing to get on the same learning path intended for the school of 
education, including undergraduate and graduate students. 
Foundation and community leaders should have been invited, 
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as those people must be part of the official structure and com- 
munity. All must he part of the structure and of "decision- mak- 
ing for a school of education, including programs, policies, 
salaries, etc. Some of this was attempted in the 1980s, hut gov- 
ernance structures and the university central administration 
would have none of it then. 

2. There should have heen a more serious discourse in the school 
of education about creating the "learning organization." Using 
diverse and disaggregated performance data from the public 
schools, we could have better identified those conditions and 
relationships that did not promote the transformational pur- 
pose. 

V All faculty and staff should have had self-identified, personal 
development plans. Encouraging collegial groups to work 
together to develop those plans and making personal growth 
and development the driving dominant force of the school of 
education would have heen important to change. 

4- C neater efforts were needed to identify the conditions and rela- 
tionships ot people in the school of education and others invit- 
ed to he part of school decisions to move the unit in a transfor- 
mational direction. Those conditions and relationships should 
have received substantive resources from budgets and the 
power of a deans office. 

5. An action research model of collecting and using information 
was vital. Improvement standards based on data should have 
driven the school of education, the data being performance 
and authentic assessment in nature — not just the non-perfor- 
mance data ot present standardized tests. 

6. The school ot education should have heen more open to the 
community it served. Requirements in place for faculty and 
deans to be in the community on a regular basis each week 
were and are needed. What some would call "incest ual rela- 
tionships" actually should be in place with elementary and sec- 
ondarv faculty in the school of education and the broader uni- 
versity. Changing, sharing, and creating roles should have been 
requirements of our role definitions. 
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I am convinced today that if these six areas had been done bet- 
ter, they would have created a new kind of school ot education in 
five to seven years. With appropriate discourse, we could have moved 
forward in transforming conditions and relationships with each other 
and the schools to create schools where children get smart and the 
sorting by race, class, and gender that plagues education no longer 
occurs. We would teach and learn with others; in time, some impor- 
tant changes would have happened. (Realistically, I also realized that 
during institutional deconstruction and reconstruction, one should 
keep the bags packed!) 

Finally, IV! like to list the conditions and relationships 1 believe 
should be created with students, staff, and the education community 
as a whole. Learning organization cultures in schools ot education 
should have: 

1. A double-loop communication and information-sharing system 
in the organization — i.e., one in which communication and 
information flow up and down and are readily available to all 
with no secrets- — should be the primary vehicle tor decision- 
making of the organization. A persistent ettort should be main- 
tained to collect accurate and substantive information con- 
cerning the performance of the school ot education tor stu- 
dents, administration, and staff — information that is known by 
all and informs both daily and long-term decision-making and 
planning with the schools. 

2. A problem-solving focus in the basic organization structure, 
including teaming and decision-making through collaboration 
should prevail. Basic decisions must be made hv those who are 
responsible tor implementing the decisions. 

}. An ethos in the school of education ot a cohesive family that 
works together and supports the K-12 transformational eftorts 
ol eradicating the sorting/screening outcomes is essential, thus 
providing a safe climate of freedom for learning. A close con- 
nection and active relationship between the school of educa- 
tion family and the home family must be in place. 

4. Relationships of hard work, persistence, and determination 
that define the level of effort for all in the school of education 
should be present. These efforts must be focused upon learning 
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through conditions and relationships that arc flexible and var- 
ied. Outcomes or effects are valued over process or inputs. 

5. A collective and shared vision of the purpose of the school of 
education which drives day-to-day efforts and planning should 
he paramount. 

6. Processes of learning and thinking should he emphasized as the 
organizing structures for instruction, particularly including the 
higher-order levels of thinking and creating meaning. There 
would he no set subject matter that everyone must follow in 
the same way and sequence. Subject content, skills, and other 
curriculum elements would be used, dependent upon the cul- 
ture, ethos, and conditions of the learners. Whole-group 
instruction would be a seldom-used mode of teaching. 

7. Continual, active learning and investigation need to occur 
among statf with regard to changing and altering time, instruc- 
tional arrangements, relationships, and conditions. Nothing 
would ever be closed or beyond/above consideration for 
change. The school would be driven by improving the effects 
on all people in the school. Unconventional and maverick 
qualities would be admired in the school of education. 

During the decade 1 served as dean, some of these idea* were 
introduced into our school of education, i or example, I thought it 
would be a good idea it we considered the schools in our community 
— especially the urban schools — as our laboratory tor inquiry. I 
thought further that the process of action research might assist in 
developing a new working relationship in and with schools. We 
could, I believed, begin to work with teachers and principals, learn 
together about the schools, begin to work out improvements and 
determine whether or not we were improving the learning for every- 
one — especially the children. It seemed to me that this would appeal 
to the university faculty because it could help with their publications 
and research. Finally, 1 thought it would appeal to teachers and prin- 
cipals because they would get help on-site which would assist their 
understanding ot what was occurring in the schooling process. 

Hftorts along these lines proved to be highly unsuccessful, with 
one or two minor exceptions. The simple fact was no one wanted to 
show up tor the venture, except those who were already in it. The 
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"why" of this result has taken some time to understand, 
hut it is essentially: we were never able to develop a sense of 
purpose. "Whose school is it," furthermore, never got 
worked out. Everyone thought it was his or her school and 
thus had the right to say what would he done. Purpose 
rarely, if ever, had anything to do with the learning of stu- 
dents in these big-city schools. 

Also lacking was a basic sense of trust among the pub- 
lic school or school of education personnel. Without trust 
for one another, there was little if any willingness to risk 
or learn together. Some individual faculty and leaders in 
the school of education and the local schools developed 
such relationships, hut ways or resources could not be 
found to help forge such relationships as the norm for how 
we viewed one another. Individuals did things, but systems 
were unyielding in their ability to resist change in the cul- 
ture. 

As we continue to listen in the urban school settings 
of Kansas City, we have been able to glean further under- 
standing of this issue. Hearing how people in the academy 
talk about those in urban schools 



We were never able to and how those in schools talk about 
develop a seme of "those university people," we sadly 

purpose. "Whose school is le;irn rhat the k °V is more than hav- 
. „ , ing the time to relate to and learn 

it, furthermore, never got , H , n . . 

about one another. Teople in our 

worked out. ^£ school of c j ucuion oinr i nuc t o say 

mostly negative things about urban schools and personnel, 
all of which provides justification tor why it is not worth 
their time to work there. 

Although not wishing to be uncharitable to people in 
the academy, I nevertheless have come to understand the 
phenomenon as part of the racial history of reproductive 
schooling in America. To put it bluntly, children of color 
and children of poverty are not suppos* d to achieve in 
U.S. schools. Urban schools, in the inner city and some 
suburbs, are full of children who are not supposed to do 
well, and of course they donV Generally speaking, there- 
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fore, urban-type schools are getting exactly the results they are sup- 
posed to get in the present system with the children in their schools. 
Roth university and school faculties know this and no one expects, 
or perhaps really wants, these urban children educated well (except, 
of course, the urban parents and their children). But in America that 
doesn't count in a meaningful way. 

Creating schools where all children are developed into smart 
individuals has to be more than words we say to each other at meet- 
ings or in our articles. Creating such schools has to be what society 
expects for public schools in a democratic society. In 1980 in my 
urban university, } percent of the students in our teacher education 
program were minority students; in 1995, 6 percent of the students in 
the program are minorities. Upwards of 75 percent of our teacher 
education students are white females who want to teach in white 
suburban schools. We do have three elementary professional develop- 
ment schools for teacher education students, all in suburban school 
districts. Our urban school system is 75 percent minority with over 
60 percent eligible for free or reduced lunch. 

The big move to restructure and reform teacher education and 
schools of education that began in the 1980s has generally lost its 
momentum, 1 would argue. As indicated earlier, reform generally was 
attempted by doing more of what wc already were trying to do. Rut 
one positive consequence of the past 15 years is that we have accu- 
mulated a body of knowledge that can serve to develop schooling so 
that at least 90 percent of our young people can receive the best 
quality education. There is no question that we know how to do it if 
the will is there. 

There is considerable question in m^ mind whether policymakers 
in America will permit such schools to be developed, however, dur- 
ing these Contract with America days. Creating a discourse in 
America on this issue must be the first step to school transformation 
in the urban setting. Let us call it Discourse 11, one about purpose 
and schooling and teacher education in America. Discourse 1 of the 
1980s was unfulfilled. 




A British Experience in Ed School Reform 
Hugh Sockett 




I M| n January 1^<SI, 1 was appointed to a chair in education 
^™at the University of East Anglia in Norwich, England, 
as one of a senior professorial triumvirate expected to mas- 
termind the foundation of a new school ot education in 
the fall of that year. The school was to he composed of 
The Center for Applied Research in Education (under the 
direction of Lawrence Stenhouse and already part of the 
university) and a large Church of England college which 
was dropping its denominational affiliat ion and coming 
into the university. This merger was the last institutional 
rearrangement in some IS years of such marriages across 
the United Kingdom. They were instigated to promote an 
all-graduate profession and enable government to develop 
a finely-tuned system of manpower projections to ascer- 
tainteacher demand. 

Mergers such as these were not easy. Institutional 
feathers were ruffled and amour^rropres wounded. 
Eventually agreements were negotiated, among and 
between government, governing bodies, faculties, and 
local education authorities, at which point the problems 
were then passed to the professionals in the institutions 
themselves who, among other things, had to appoint, re- 
appoint (and in many cases disappoint ) college faculty 
who had little interest or experience in research of a uni- 
versity level. In our case, between January W81 and the 
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formal opening of the school in the fall of that year, the college shed 
about 170 faculty of whom only 60 were appointed to the new 
school. For a two-year changeover period, the former principal of the 
college become dean of the new school, at the end of which the 
usual university system — of electing a dean for a three-year renew- 
able term — was installed. In this initial two years, of the three senior 
appointees, I took on the administrative role acting in concert with 
the dean, and I succeeded him at the end of his designated period. I 
did not run for re-election, as I had held an administrative post at a 
Northern Ireland university before I went to Norwich, and I decided 
the time had come for some "intellectual rehabilitation." 

The context of my experience as a dean is therefore an unusual 
one. First, since my predecessor had no experience of university life 
or administration, I acted as his guide within the university, acting as 
almost as a co-dean, engaged in all strategic and most tactical mat- 
ters. Second, this was a new school of education. It was thereby very 
open to innovation, but simultaneously it had to pass muster in the 
eyes of the university, with its traditional academic suspicion of 
schools of education. In my experience therefore, leading change was 
a matter of creating the school of education and defining a new set of 
politics and attitudes within the new school and outside it. Finally, 
the '80s Thatcher decade was marked by a visceral hostility to any 
one or any group in British public life that viewed itself as providing 
a service not driven by the profit motive. 

The Central Questions 

It used to be the custom for appointees to chairs in British uni- 
versities to deliver inaugural lectures to the university. All senior fac- 
ulty, deans and so on, would attend, and a smattering of other faculty 
as well as many faculty and students from the school into which the 
chair had been appointed. A reception afterwards tended to boost 
the numbers. The lecture was usually delivered within three or four 
years of appointment. I used the occasion to deliver a lecture, "What 
is a School of Fducation?'\ immediately after we had opened a new 
building. It was an ideal occasion (whether I judged it right or not) 
to lay (Hit what I had in mind. My lecture had four themes, each of 
which continues to be important on the agenda of development for 
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teacher education and educational research. Introducing these 
themes, 1 said: 

"1 propose to introduce you to a School of Education as 
a community hy focusing on four matters which, albeit in 
a fragmentary way, capture the reality and the potential, 
the difficulties and the opportunities such a community 
has: 

What shape has Education as a discipline? 
Is responsiveness to government at odds with academic 
freedom ? 

Can the commitment to research and to classroom 
skills training he reconciled. 7 

Can a partnership with the teaching profession he 
authentic? 

Running through answers to these questions are two 
themes: first, that a School of Education has to he dedi- 
cated to the development of professionalism in teaching; 
second, that student teachers or teacher students who 
work in the School of Education must develop a capabili- 
ty for innovation. If effective tools of innovation, not 
merely professional competence, were at the disposal of 
young men and women we might witness a profound and 
far-reaching revolution in professionalism" (Sockett, in 
Gordon, 1988). 

1 still believe these are questions at the core of what schools of 
education might he, and so I will now briefly examine these issues 
retrospectively as a way of approaching the notion of "leading 
change." 

What Shape Has Education as a Discipline? 

The short answer is none. Schools of education are Towers of 
Babel. There is no coherent epistemological statement of what edu- 
cation is conceived as a discipline. The result is that schools of edu- 
cation contain academics with a variety of allegiances, seemingly 
unable to hold a conversation. That has created powerful centrifugal 
forces, tearing apart the institution epistemologically. The students, 
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especially graduate students, are forced to ally themselves 
in some way with one conversation or another. They 
become serfs and later squires or ladies in baronies where 
harsh feudal lords demand allegiance. Conflicts in epistc- 
mology are of course conflicts of ideology, defining what 
research is, what an academic is, what a student is, and so 
on. And we know that education is not the only relic of 
feudalism in the contemporary university. But the absence 
of any serums interest in schools of education in grappling 
with this fundamental problem is, I think, one good rea- 
son why universities should abolish them. 

Faced with this epistemological nightmare, what 
might a dean do? Because of our particular history, we had 

a dominant voice in our con versa- 

raduate students. . . t j orii t l iat emerging from Stenhouse 
become serfs and later and the Center for Applied 
squires or ladies in baronies Research. It was existentialist, nam- 
where harsh feudal lords ralisr > » nd wr Y energetic. I sought to 

i in* i — i make that voice more audible, by 
demand allegiance. . y 
attaching younger faculty to its 

work, by fostering research and development partnerships, 
by getting academics in Stenhouse s center into leadership 
roles in the school's mainstream. Common seminars were 
devised and the few faculty who had joined us without 
Ph.Ds were registered within the center. The other prima- 
ry voice at the time was a conservative, troubled, insecure, 
uncertain voice, coming from ex-college faculty who did 
not know their way around, but needed to be helped to 
their place within that fragile common conversation. The\ 
saw educational theory as something ot a luxury, regarding 
teaching as practical common sense, except where they 
had been immersed in a specific ideology, e.g., develop- 
mental ism. I decided to adopt a very high-energy, stronglv 
intellectual leadership role, providing direction and com- 
ment. 1 encouraged my new professorial colleagues to 
mentor and develop the voices of new faculty. But primar- 
ily I provoked a constant debate about mission, which 
ranged from the philosophical across the continuum of our 
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activity right through to our conversations with officials in 
the local education authorities. Sadly, these conversations 
were drowned out by national politics on the one hand, 
and hy the problems created by Stenhouses untimely 
death on the other. 

Is Responsiveness to Government at Odds with 
Academic Freedom? 

So we can turn to the second question: Is responsive- 
ness to government at odds with academic freedom? This 
is a significant question tor it addresses the interface 
between government, research, professional development 
and teacher education, and it affected us in three different 
ways. 

First, "responsiveness to government" can be seen in 
terms ot the general organizational and financial status ot 
a university and how fiscal and other policies affect the 
institutions autonomy and the academic V freedom. My 
fust year as dean, our resources were cut by 25 percent, 
and in my final year by 19 percent. As a publicly funded 
university, we had an early retirement plan which amelio- 
rated some ot this. But cuts ot this kind demand serious 
surgery. After a bitter period ot soul-searching, we abol- 
ished our undergraduate degree, the great treasure we had 
built as a school from our inception. We had to give our- 
selves much more freedom to maneuver in highly volatile 
financial circumstances, rather than be shackled to pro- 
grams which were costly to run — and to terminate. This 
was seen by some as an assault on 



We abolished our t h c j r academic freedom. They saw the 
undergraduate undergraduate route to teacher status 

degree... This was seen by a* essential, they were experts in this 

some as an assault on their ticlcI * muI thcir iKsklemic freedom (in 

i i r - -.i one sense) was severely curtailed, 
academic freedom. r .1 1 
Resources, whatever their source, 

influence what we do. What happens in most of our insti- 
tutions is that we simply maintain the system. Innovations 
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have to find money "elsewhere." Our experience was precedential in 
that it showed us as an organization not hound hy history, hut pre- 
pared to reshape our future with ideas matched to existing and cur- 
tailed resources. 

Second, "responsiveness to government" might mean the extent 
to which institutions seek research funds from government sources. If 
governments fund only research topics A and B, should we move to 
work in that area to he ahle to get research (of some kind) done? In 
fact, British government-funded research in education was cut drasti- 
cally. The center had major national grants in evaluation and teacher 
education in the 1970s. It looked for other sources, such that it now 
has international status in the evaluation of police training and edu- 
cation. The school has moved to midwifery and nursing teacher edu- 
cation alongside teacher education, huilding on my first tentative 
steps as dean. Clearly, government and external pressures have 
reshaped a research program dedicated to teacher education initially. 
They have thereby influenced academic freedom in a serious way. 

Does it matter? I have a rather heterodox view of academic free- 
dom (Sockett, 1982). For me, it is meaningless outside a definition of 
social responsibility. With freedom come obligations, not entitle- 
ments. Tenure is not a welfare system. However, unlike those scien- 
ti>ts who capitulated to Hitler, that does not mean falling over and 
waving one's legs in the air when government approaches. It does 
not mean abandoning an academically sensible agenda, even if pet 
projects go to the wall. From this base, my attempt as Dean was to 
create overlapping groups of interests, where there was space for peo- 
ple to move around in their academic interests, and not get so 
trapped in an obscure line of enquiry that they could not build up a 
partnership with other academics. This provided, in part, a different 
focus on the central mission. 

So, on the one hand, I believe that we are abandoning our free- 
dom if we simply go where the money is. But, it we were to survive 
financially, as dean, I had to encourage inexperienced and experi- 
enced members of a new school to get out on the streets tor research 
money. The overlapping interest notion was by no means fully imple- 
mented in my time: but the general strategy, as a way oi avoiding 
government control of research, was established. 

Third, "responsiveness to government" entails public account- 
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ability. British universities are now subject to league 
tables. They get grades for their research output, their 
teaching quality and so on, all of which is conducted 
through a Funding Council which rewards, or not, success 
in these fields. In one way, this is a banal view of public 
accountability, and might seem open to corruption. That 
may come. But it surely concentrates the mind. It forces 
those institutions that wish to be regarded as research uni- 
versities and funded as such to get on with it, to push doc- 
toral students ahead, to publish as quickly as possible, and 
so on. It also forces institutions to find ways to deal with 
the non-productive faculty, made easier in our case by the 
presence of the early retirement plans I referred to. This 
pressure by government, then, does emphasize the obliga- 
tions side of the academic freedom equation, although it 
was too often presented as a punitive measure. 

However, the second area of public accountability 
which was a serious conflict with academic freedom was in 
what in the United States would be termed accreditation. 
Government established a national council with consider- 
able power and influence to determine criteria for teacher 
education curriculum at the initial level. I described these 
criteria in my lecture as "a second-rate, secondhand list of 
banalities. " Basically this national council, with only one 
teacher educator, totally ignored the 15 years of promising 
development at the baccalaureate level. So, rather than 
arriculating and defending a point of view about how to 

educate teachers, we had to 



The assumption behind what I matc h up t o criteria created 
have said is one of hostility and by politicians and obliging 
antipathy between government and civil servants who thought 

university, not partnership in a thiU P ast sch ° o1 attendance 

was a sufficient qualifica- 



common cause. — . . 
turn for determining a 

teacher education curriculum. This was a much more seri- 
ous erosive component of our academic freedom than we 
had anticipated, but we have only the state of educational 
research, thought, and practice to blame. As a matter of 
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fact, this was the beginning of the most reactionary set of policies 
ever instituted in education by a democratic government. It led, for 
example, in 1991, to the secretary ot "education giving serious consid- 
eration to legislating that the teacher should stand at the front of the 
class. So the assumption behind what I have said is one of hostility 
and antipathy between government and university, not partnership 
in a common cause. 

None of these endeavors and issues provided any insight or 
opportunity into the epistemological problem contained in question 
1, because so much of our intellectual energy was diverted to sur- 



Can the Commitment to Research and to Classroom 

Skills Training be Reconciled? 

Partnership with government was impossible: what of the profes- 
sionals in the classroom? For most classroom teachers, educational 
research is a hostile enterprise in which highly privileged people get 
paid for saying "what a lousy job teachers do." They return the com- 
pliment by telling novices to the profession to forget everything they 
learned in college. 

As an institution, we refused to accept that the commitment to 
research and the commitment to high-quality training in classroom 
skills were somehow opposed, or that methods teaching was some- 
how a poor relation. The tradition in the center, with which I and 
many others agreed, was that schools of education had no real ratio- 
nale without a strong research and practical concern with the actual 
work teachers did, with their professionalism. We sought to develop 
research methodologies which would promote that. There were two 
kinds of voices which were reluctant to accept it. 

First were the methods folks from the former college. They 
believed that the time and energy needed for effective teaching and 
supervision was such that time for research was not available. They 
didn't really know how lo get into research, and they saw no reason 
to. They believed, rightly in my view, that there was very little in the 
corpus ol educational research which was helpful to understanding or 
improving ones practice as a teacher, as distinct of course from the 
various schematic templates which were hawked in the marketplace 
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and teachers wore like ill-fitting gowns. The challenge was 
how to devise research methodologies which they saw as 
helpful and which used their methodological capital to 
best effect, and in that respect Lawrence Stenhouse had 
excellent ideas. 

Second were the hard-nosed positivists. They saw 

themselves — and they were 
fortunately very few in our 
institution — as guardians of 
some kind of research holy 
grail. They believed, some- 
what quaintly, that values 



^T^he challenge was how to 

JL devise research methodologies 
which the methods faculty saw as 
helpful. K 



could he separated from facts, that ends could be separated 
from means and that theory and practice were clearly dif- 
ferent things. Armed with this strange if historically pow- 
erful epistemological uvitan.sc/uiMunj?, they created tor 
themselves a role in which instruction in the practice of 
teaching was something to be done by technicians not by 
researchers. 

The division is familiar enough, though it is now more 
complex. The difference that struck me between the two 
groups (visible in all countries) was one of humility, an 
essential ingredient in learning. For the most part the pos- 
itivists are know-alls, bossing others around, whereas the 
methodologists tended to see teaching as an exciting 
adventure with student-teachers and with children. The 
former inflict chi-squared as a ritualistic punishment. The 
latter take their student teachers on walking tours. 

The dean could hardly change peoples world views. 
For me, the key was to establish how peoples strengths 
can be deployed within the framework of the complete 
institutional mission. As it happened, the positivists were 
good salespeople for the institution in faraway places, and 
spent time on airplanes building our international student 
body. Many of the methods folks gradually came to find a 
research future in partnership through the overlapping 
interest notion 1 described. 
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Can a Partnership with the Teaching 
Profession be Authentic? 

This leads us to the fourth question, viz., whether if 
we were able to find reconciliation between research and 
teaching classroom skills, could we create a partnership 
with the profession? 

Although we abolished it under financial duress, our 
excellent baccalaureate degree was one in which practic- 
ing teachers and principals were, from the outset, an inte- 
gral part. As co-teachers on courses, as supervisors with 
formal rights to grade students, as members of committees 
running the programs, and — with three academic slots — as 
full-time faculty within the school for three-year periods, 
these professionals began to own the degree. That made 
easier our insistence that undergraduates be linked to 
schools throughout their four years in our university over 
and above anything they did for course credit. Most of our 
undergraduate students spent their lives out of the univer- 
sity living in schools. We expected them to spend year 1 
of their degree testing their motivation for teaching. Once 
they moved into Year 2 (and Part II) of the degree, we 
treated them as teaching professionals who happened to 
be students. So we had not merely to bring teachers in, 
but help our students to go out, and go out ourselves, 
thereby gradually dissolving the sense of IN and OUT, and 
building firmly grounded partnerships. And these relation- 
ships were discussed in books and articles co-authored by 
academics, practitioners and students. 

But this direction for change is not easy to make. The 
problem is the creation of a strong identity of interest 
between academic and practitioner in the education of 
children and teachers when the institutional forces set 
them at odds, and the culture of school and college are so 
different. Changing the rewards and recognition system 
within the school of education is important. Very impor- 
tant to me was bringing children into the buildings: for 
example, we hosted a preschool playgroup from a poor 
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housing estate and paid for their transport daily. This kind of activity 
provides a focus, a sense of respect for children who are, at the end of 
the day, the purpose of the business. 

Outside the school, one essential part of the deans responsibility 
is taking the redefinition of the school of education into meetings of 
deans, and talking to them about the issues non-defensively and 
arguing for the distinctive contribution a school of education makes, 
an issue on which John Goodlad (Goodlad, 1990) has written with 
such insight. At another level, it is about getting recognition at the 
top levels of the university for these partnerships, by getting the 
detail into the internal media circus of the university. For, once the 
university as an institution takes pride in its school of education, 
especially recognizing its role in the community, the task of enhanc- 
ing professionalism is made easier. 

Conclusion 

At the University of East Anglia, 1 was directly involved in the 
creation of a new school. 1 was extraordinarily privileged. I learnt an 
immense amount about politics, about friendship and about profes- 
sionalism. It may be a matter of temperament and commitment that I 
was able, 1 think, to have some significant successes and only one or 
two failures. Obviously external circumstances can support or destroy 
a dean. But my view of the role, reflected throughout my career, is 
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What Deans Do: 

A Reflection on Reflections 

Nancy L. Zimpher 



his chapter is organized around the reflections of three 
'deans during their tenure at three unique hut, in many 
ways, relatively similar schools or colleges or education. 
Drawing from their reports, I offer an analysis first of the 
substantive agendas each dean envisioned for his educa- 
tion unit. Second, an analysis of the context is reviewed, 
including a discussion of the conditions that appeared to 
enable and mitigated against achieving the goals each 
sought to achieve. Then, thirdly, to the degree each dean 
shared some aspects of himself in his portrait, I reflect on 
their reflect ions about themselves as deans. Beyond their 
observations, however, 1 also offer my own perspective on 
agenda-setting and the factors 1 observe daily that con- 
tribute to or deflect from the initiatives that constitute my 
own current experience as dean. 

What Deans Do: The Agenda 

The Re/lection 

It appears by self-report that all three deans came to 
their deanships wanting to make a difference, not only as 
successful leaders in the general category of "university 
administrators," but surely as intellectual and inspirational 
leaders of an organization whose work was vitally impor- 
tant to them as individuals and as professional educators. 
All three have had considerable time to reflect on what 
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worked and what didn't work, and have shared their observations 
with us in considerable detail and with a humbling capacity for criti- 
cal self-reflection. Further, all three deans appear to have been oper- 
ating within institutional contexts wherein the teacher education 
unit was either historically prominent in the field (true for both the 
University ot Arizona and the University of Missouri), or in the case 
ot the University of East Anglia, enjoyed the support of the universi- 
ty in the creation of a viable three-unit merger to become a new 
school of education. As a consequence of such standing generally, 
these three deans seemed in my view rightly optimistic about what 
could be accomplished in their institutions as a result in part of their 
leadership within the education unir. 

As a beginning point for analysis, i otter a summary of the agen- 
das ot each of the three reporting deans in an effort to be more ana- 
lytical about how a dean establishes an agenda, and where we might 
see gaps or extensions ot that agenda. Whereas r »vo deans 1 agendas 
were articulated to some considerable degree by others, as was the 
case for Fenstermacher and Socket t, Eubanks appears to have 
designed his own agenda around his conception of a learning organi- 
zation. In Socket ts case, the agenda had important structural dimen- 
sions, since the proposition that a tormerly denominational college 
was targeted tor merger with the existing University of East Anglia 
college ot education and its Center for Applied Research in 
Education. Further, the merger was to result in a new school ot edu- 
cation, presumedly with a new and innovative educational agenda. 
Within those boundaries, however, it would appear Sockett had some 
latitude. Sockett s framework tor a new vision appears to have 
emanated from thoughts outlined to his faculty in an inaugural 
address upon his appointment as chair some years before. As such, 
Sockett was concerned about defining education as a discipline of 
study, epistemologieal disputes that he believed had impelled educa- 
tional practice in the past, cleavages between the world of practice 
and more theoretical work, and issues related to the ultimate unifica- 
tion ot the profession and particularly relationships between universi- 
ties and schools. 

Beyond the expectation oi merger loi Sockett s institution, it 
would appear that only Fenstermacher s specific agenda was one ren- 
dered from "on high." According to Fenstermacher, the University of 
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Arizona's president had a very explicit agenda for the col- 
lege of education: structural realignment, centralization of 
the college budgeting process, redesign of the teacher edu- 
cation program, and substantive revision of the graduate 
programs including enhanced research and scholarly credi- 
bility for the Ph.D. program. 

All three deans sought to achieve greater organiza- 
tional reliability— that is, helping faculty and staff func- 
tion more effectively and more responsively to their con- 
stituents' needs. This was surely reflected in 
Fenstermacher s proposed structural changes and in the 
centralization of the budget, and was a primary organizer 
for the merger of three administrative units in Sockett's 
institution. Organizational upheaval was reflected as well 
in the consternation experienced by loss of faculty posi- 
tions and budget reductions at Soekett s institution, and 
by the resistance Eubanks encountered from senior faculty 
and impervious organizational structures. Eubanks 
observed, "It may be that fundamental change in schools 

if education can only 



All three cleans sought to achieve occur through individual 

greater organizational reliability departments." 

—that is, helping faculty and staff The assumptions behind 

function more effectively and more the structural changes 

. . , pursued by Fenstermacher 

responsively to their constituents ^ 

needs- undoubtedly similar to 

Eubanks' desire to change the organizational gestalt of the 
cd school through the creation of some type of "learning 
community." Eubanks specifically sought to create a kind 
of learning organization that would accurately reflect 
reform conditions occurring in effective K-12 schools. He 
uses this metaphor, or the attributes of a learning commu- 
nity, not only to chart goals for the future, but also to 
organize faculty and student discourse to achieve these 
goals. He also was committed to making the linkages with 
the schools more effective, forming partnerships tor the 
conduct of the colleges preparation and research pro- 
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grams. Such relationships were a central question in 
Soeketts reflections, as he probed the possibilities of 
realigning teaching and research within the academy with 
the actual work that teachers did as professionals. In con- 
trast, the revisioning of the college of education at the 
University of Arizona had less of a flavor of external 
involvement, reflecting more heavily the internal disputes 
of the faculty of the college with those of the dean and 
the central administration. 

Eubanks also made explicit his commitment to recruit- 
ing and retaining a more diverse cohort of prospective 
teachers and college faculty by race, class, and gender, and 
attested to the critical need for school and college curricu- 
lum to address important issues in this area. By 

Fenstermachers report, he 



While each of the three organized much of his agenda 

deans sought to re-mission around the recruitment of 

their ed school, the articulated minority students and facul- 

agendas appear somewhat ty ' smJ issues ot salar Y c 4 uit V 

fragmented, and less whole cloth, ™ J ^"tion <or wom ™- 

t, . . 1 nus at least the two 

than those currently advocated hv a i i 

. lr> . y u > American deans made equity 

Clifford and Guthrie, Goodlad, ;m explicit anchor of their 
and the Holmes Group. G*j reform agendas. References 

to cross-cultural recruitment 
and hiring, or curricular redesign, were not reported in the 
Sockett profile. 

Different from the others, although Fenstermachers 
preparation as an educational philosopher ensured the 
same interest, Sockett acknowledged certain epistemologi- 
cal issues as part of the dilemma of reforming the ed 
school. Through a fundamental probe of the nature of the 
discipline of education, or the absence thereof, Sockett 
cites the confusion experienced in the field broadly and in 
his own institution in its attempts to create an intellectual 
frame for the field. Eubanks expresses frustration around 
this same issue, disguised in more pra deal terms as "we 
were never able to develop a common sense of purpose." 
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In fact, as Fenstermacher reflects, his own cpistemological stance 
may have been a source of frustration to others, emanating from his 
own description of a troubled tenure compounded by "my own mes- 
sianic stance" and a "sense of moral rectitude." 

One assumes that "common sense of purpose," if Eubanks had 
gotten his way, would have been around professional preparation and 
school renewal. Focus on initial teacher education was an issue 
already resolved tor Soekett, as his institution eliminated the costly 
undergraduate program in favor of advanced programs in professional 
development, research, and service. For Fenstermacher, the redesign 
of the teacher education program appeared to be very important, 
although a far second to issues of restructuring, budgetary realign- 
ment, and disputes over faculty governance and the redistribution of 
faculty work and responsibility. Still, Fenstermachers interest in fac- 
ulty engagement in the curriculum and faculty scholarly development 
appeared to serve the improvement of initial and advanced educator 
preparation program agendas. 

The AtialysLs 

While most aspects of these agendas have a ring of familiarity, 
especially given the acknowledgement by all three deans that the 
'80s were an important period of redesign for ed schools, the discus- 
sions of the past several years (Clifford and Guthrie, 1 988; Goodlad, 
1990; the Holmes Group, 1995) echo concerns of Smith (1980), 
Judge ( 1982), and Howsam et al (1976) about the process of failed 
mission in our nation's ed schools. While each of the three deans 
sought to re-mission their ed school, the articulated agendas appear 
somewhat fragmented, and less whole cloth, than those currently 
advocated by Clifford and Guthrie, Goodlad, and the Holmes Group. 
While Eubanks advocates simultaneous renewal for ed schools and K- 
12 schools, he gives only a brief outline of what the attributes of a so- 
called learning community might really mean as applied to the ed 
school. In the accounts by Fenstermacher and Soekett, major struc- 
tural problems supersede the substantive focus, although both deans 
labor to unravel organizational and cpistemological differences. Still 
none of the three deans advocate a whole-cloth revisioning of the ed 
school toward a more profession-driven entity. 
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Looking at the past three years of my deanships large- 
scale restructuring initiative, and reflecting considerably 

on the need for ed schools to rediscover 



There is a real role their professional roots, I see a multi- 
tor academic work dimensional agenda. Like the three 
in learning to teach, ma deans re P^ting herein, I can only rein- 
■ — force their assessment of the complexi- 
ty and duration of such a transformative process. Thus, 
while I advocate the attributes of a true professional 
school of education, realizing such renewal is surely a 
long-term goal. 

1. The ed school must embrace the preparation of edu- 
cators as its primary focus. While this does not mean 
that other educators and educational entities cannot 
be included in the ed school agenda, the commit- 
ment to teachers is essential and not secondary to 
these other educational agendas. 

2. The preparation of teachers must be viewed as the 
joint responsibility of ed schools and the practition- 
ers and schools receiving new teachers. While prac- 
titioners will embrace this new partnership over 
time, the> are not likely take the lead. Ed schools 
must. 

}. Practitioners and teacher educators, alike, must be 
comfortable in the dual and often incompatible 
worlds of academe and schooling. Legitimate roles 
must be created ior teachers to serve as clinical fac- 
ulty in higher education; and professors must be 
made to feel like legitimate partners in elementary 
and secondary schools. This assumes that ed schools 
will begin to hire new faculty who believe in the 
importance of situated research and service as a 
legitimate part of their work. 

4. The curriculum ior initial and continuing teacher 
preparation must be jointly derived from the rich 
research base of the acader nd from the practical 
theories oi school profess i . Further, the curricu- 
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lum must be triadically organized. There is a real role tor acad- 
emic work in learning to teach. Much research has been con- 
ducted that reveals best practice, which should be read and 
understood by prospective teachers. 

But reading alone will not inform practice. Understandings 
about teaching and learning should be situated in the simulat- 
ed conditions possible only through interactive computer/video 
case analysis, video practice teaching, electronic links to actual 
classrooms tor diagnostic purposes, and evolving torms of virtu- 
al reality. Then, importantly, actual classroom practice must 
follow or be integrated into preparation programs, but only in 
the company of experienced and expert veteran teachers, capa- 
ble ot articulating warranted practice to achieve effective edu- 
cational results. 

5. It must be abundantly clear to ed schools that the products ot 
their research and development, experimentation, and new 
practice are directly linked to making a positive ditterence in 
the learning lives of children, youth, and families. Enhanced 
school and community understanding of these differences and 
measures of achievement are central to ed schools 1 recognition 
as legitimate partners in school reform. Such recognition will 
filter back to the academy, as positive changes in schooling, 
teaching, and learning begin to be recognized by the public, 
and by policymakers as directly linked to the work ot ed 
schools, 

6. Ed schools must lead the way for teacher education and school- 
ing to become an all-university agenda. One approach is obvi- 
ous. All teaching disciplines, and especially those housed in 
the traditional arts and sciences, must understand the critical 
link between teaching and learning in their discipline and the 
ways prospective teachers come to understand and use disci- 
pline knowledge in teaching school-aged youth. Further, as 
these disciplines influence what gets taught in elementary and 
secondary schools, that influence must address notions of 
meaning-making and applied acn mics that make acquiring 
knowledge at every age group an applied endeavor. In this way, 
many of the disciplines and programmatic units ot the campus 
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can come to a vision of partnership with schools that will ulti- 
mately enable the agendas of both entities. 
While this multi-dimensional agenda is evident in aspects of all 
three profiles rendered by these former deans, their agendas ultimate- 
ly appear only partially anchored to the broader agenda of profession- 
alizing schools of education and building greater professionalization 
across the field. This is largely attributable to new discourse about 
the future of ed schools since the reform era of the '80s. To some less- 
er degree, it is likely that more discussion on this vision could have 
been a part of each dean's profile except for the necessary space given 
over by all three of them to contextual factors that made change in 
any direction problematic. 

The Context for What Deans Do 

The Reflection 

While each dean was self -critical and modest about his own 
accomplishments, they also pointed to some agendas that worked 
and a number of forces that mitigated their success. These self- 
assessed accomplishments and disappointments can he stratified into 
contextual conditions internal to the school or college, and those 
external to the college but within the institution along with the 
external contexts of schools and government. 

The Internal Lens — Fenstermacher experienced an early sense 
of support and enthusiasm for change. He was a welcomed candidate 
to the University of Arizona campus, thus arriving in a context of 
espoused willingness to embrace a change agenda. While the degree 
of familiarity of the faculty with the central administration agenda 
was not cited, Fenstermacher appeared to embrace the president's 
agenda for change. Such could also be said for Socket t, in that the 
intention to merge institutions was made explicit from the begin- 
ning. Further, Socket t served in a close advisory role to the interim 
dean in advance of his actual designation as dean, to facilitate a 
smooth transition in the leadership of the merged entity. In the case 
of tubanks, we arc given no indication of the context tor his 
appointment; only that he struggled for a starting point, learning 
only later that the agenda was probably too big and too complex for 
any one deans term: 4i l now realize the road to substantive change 
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was a long and difficult one; probably longer than the life of this 
dean," said Euhanks. 

Each dean also assessed success and failure distinctly. For 
Fenstermacher, the deanship was a period of transition, from 
Camelot to Chechnya: "For the first two years, the massive changes 
being made seemed to proceed in a spirit of cooperation." The con- 
text was transaudient however, wherein, "Camelot had become 
Chechnya, a battlefield over the manifest issue of whether the dean 
should stay or go." Fenstermacher s attitude, by his admission, was 
zealous and critical; saving ed schools from their near-certain demise 
was a central goal for him. Assuming a posture ot challenging faculty 
over future direction and attacking problematic practice were all part 
of assuming responsibility as a change agent. Instead ot a receiving 
environment of intellectual honesty, Fenstermacher believes he 
encountered resistance, erosion of support, and loss of friendship over 
challenges to faculty comfort and current stability. 

Internal conditions exacerbated by the structural reorganization 
made it difficult for chairs to be successful in the new organization. 
Thus the dean lost their support and ultimately lost the vision of a 
restructured organization as departments backpeddled into their prior 
format over the several years of the change strategy. As the dean s 
agenda, and the dean himself, fell into disfavor with faculty and 
administrators, the possibility of real change was compromised finally 
by the resignation of the primary change agent: the dean. 

Socketts reflection was less tempered by personal style, but was 
equally challenged by differences of an intellectual, epistemological 
and political nature. Sockett likened academic behavior to Balkan 
states, reporting frustration in the rigidities ot ideology, definitions ot 
research, and disciplinary boundaries that made functioning as an 
integrated professional college particularly challenging. Socketts 
attempt to confront these estrangements resulted in an air ot frustra- 
tion, as moves 10 integrate the faculty and its work tell apart as a 
result ot internal losses and external conflicts. 

Resistances encountered by Euhanks were of a different nature 
yet. I lis seemed mostly m the arena of re-envisioning a school ot 
education. His metaphor, the learning community, assumed that fac- 
ulty would be able to more effectively shed their own parochial views 
of culture, their propensity to work as isolated individuals and not as 
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teams, the superficiality of their efforts to change structure, and the 
irrationality that accompanies changes that displace faculty from 
familiar ground. 

External Conditions — While the similarities of disillusionment 
are striking in the above summary, the external contexts of each 
dean were quite different. In hindsight, it looks mostly with regard to 
the Fenstermacher case, that the change agenda as articulated by the 
president became unmanageable outside of the college because of the 
inability of central administration to make changes or accommodate 
changes being made within the ed school. So, interestingly, as diffi- 
cult as it is to change on the inside, it is even more complicated 
when outide suppliers cannot accommodate changes they wanted 
accomplished. What an irony! 

In the Socket t case, it seems the government was ambivalent to 
changes in the ed school, as the dilemmas ot serving two masters, 
one an intellectual and academic interest and the other a govern- 
ment interest, became so diverse as to not complement one another. 
Sockett too was haunted by internal resistance from faculty and stu- 
dents, by financial exigencies that plagued the other deans as well, 
and by conflicting views ot the worlds of academe and practice that 
seemed antithetical to some members of his college. 

This is a familiar theme with Eubanks as well. His whole notion 
of the ed school as a learning organization was one he hoped would 
mirror best practice as encountered in effective schools. While he- 
hoped tor a high-performance learning organization at home, he 
struggled to get faculty to recognize this as a desirable outcome for 
themselves much less their school colleagues. 

Still, these three deans were to some degree efficacious. 
Fenstermacher looks, rightly so, at performance measures that any 
self-respecting dean would be proud to have accomplished: a terrific 
record ot new hires, increased visibility tor the colleges research 
accomplishments, increased funding, enhancement of multiple equity 
agendas, including increased minority enrollments, more equitable 
distributions of load, and extensive renovation of facilities. 

While epistemological conflicts were not resolved under Sock- 
ett s tenure, he was able to raise awareness of the issues polarizing 
interaction within the college and with practitioners. New faculty 
were hired with an energized vision of their role in the academy and 
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the profession. The important balancing act of serving 
government while maintaining a degree of intellectual 
honesty were made manifest in the new school's agenda. 
Efforts to ameliorate estrangement between academicians 
and practitioners were enacted. While Sockett's report 
gives us little of the particulars of these accommodations, 
we do have the sense in his summary that he believed 
some progress had been made on each of these fronts. 

Like the others, Eubanks' self-criticism is pointed. 
While he did not say so directly, surely we could assess one 
of his accomplishments to be the creation of an intellectu- 
al and visionary frame for reform of the ed school. The 
learning community notion is provocative and enjoys the 
obvious viability of a lens appropriate 



The dean may really for simultaneous renewal in ed 
be, as Fenstermacher schools and P-12 settings alike. But 
notes, the person in the <he frustration Eubanks encounters 
. . in his revitalization effort is unmis* 

I ri "" le - takable. He sees the organization as 

at times irrational, resistant, self-interested, organizational- 
ly entrenched, remote from practice, and finally, immov- 
able. Having transaudient now to a faculty appointment in 
a departmental structure, and apparently seeing some of 
his ideas come to fruition in that context, Eubanks' retro- 
spect concludes that perhaps change at the college level is 
all but impossible. Local level change, say at the depart- 
ment level, is more doable and, he ventures, is perhaps 
rightly the appropriate unit of analysis for ultimately 
changing ed school practice. 

The Analysis 

It is really difficult to put on a critical lens in the face 
of such self-effacing candor about what's possible in the 
deanship. I too have found the role incredibly complex, 
and as our colleagues so graciously acknowledge, interde- 
pendent. The dean may really be, as Fenstermacher notes, 
the person in the middle. You can't do "it" w ; thout strong 
support from central administration; you can't do it either 
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without strong support from within the ranks of the facul- 
ty. Yet to gain the support of kith parties simultaneously 
requires potentially a conflict between agendas, actions, 
strategies, and incentives, so much so as to make progress 
unrecognizable. 

With that acknowledgement, let me take of a few of 
the issues raised by our three reporting deans. The first is 
Fenstermacher s question: Is. reorganization really neces- 
sary. 7 1 say no! Repeatedly we have talked at OSU about 
the concept of "restructuring" (the operative word tor 
institutional change at OSU), and repeatedly I have said, 
its not about structure; it's about programs, purpose, and 
mission. Only as these agendas are resolved will structure 
make a difference, and only then if the changes really 
facilitate new directions in mission. But its a hard sell. For 
years, institutional change across universities has been 
about shifts in departmental structure, naming and 
remaining entities, and realignment of administrative 
♦unction. The argument by Fenstermacher that organiza- 
tional shifts are to some degree "attention getters" is 
provocative and worth reviewing. But in the final analysis, 
I believe the dean s responsibility is to keep the faculty's 
eye upon the issue: new purpose, new constituencies, new 
needs. And then and only then, new structures. 

Secondly, what is the source tor institutional revital- 
ization? While much of the angst reported in these reflec- 
tions is internal, there are many pressing external issues 
that cannot be ignored. Both Socket t and Eubanks address 
them, though in different ways. Contemporary organiza- 

Wtional literature poses external forces as 
hat of style; does ;in issuc of quality— that is, continuous 
it matter? Yes, quality or total quality management, 
they say. fT£j These constructs have at their core the 

notion of organizational response to 

customers and clients. Thus, there should be participation 
in the discourse early in ed school's revisioning process by 
important constituents: practitioners in elementary and 
secondary schools, others who serve in educational support 
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roles, social agency representatives and other professionals 
whose work is defined by societal need, community con- 
stituents and representatives from business and industry, 
and finally civic leaders from local, state and national gov- 
ernment entities. Little direct mention of the elaborate 
array of important constituent groups was noted in the 
text. 

Finally, can deans see the future? I find the visions put 
forward in these three reflections and my own analysis still 
far away from the notion of the university of the future. 
None of us is dealing yet with issues that will confront us 
20 years from now: references in the popular press to "vir- 
tual universities;" the issue of alternative service providers, 
people preparing educators outside the context of the 
academy; or institutional networks where credit is offered 
through some consortium arrangement of schools and col- 
leger. This is only a flavor of the undiscussables; the issues 
that will define future deliberations if universities are to 
reinvoke their social contract with the public. In short, 
public discouragement with higher education, let alone 
the disappointment of public schools with ed schools, will 
define our future discourse in ways not even hinted in 
these papers. 

Who Is the Dean: A Personal Profile 

Again, 1 applaud these deans for their capacity to 
become more self-reflective about their role. Revisiting for 
a moment some of what we learned, a la Fenstermacher, 
context is everything. While not overstated, it is clear that 
the issue of goodness of fit is critical. That is — what does 
the institution seek to do; what are its traditions; what is 
its future niche; and what kind of person, with what ideas 
and what style, could best serve such a set of conditions, 
contexts, and mission? 

What ol style; does it matter.' Yes, they say. Tolerance 
lor ambiguity goes without saying. The ability to work eas- 
ily and patiently with a resistant faculty — critical, they say. 
Constant reiteration of the agenda, reinforcing new ways 
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of doing business — absolutely necessary. The ability to serve multiple 
masters simultaneously, a must: with the university, inside with col- 
leagues, with central administration, outside with practitioners and 
policymakers. The ability to endure a long-term agenda; realistically, 
long-term and significant change may be beyond the scope of any 
one dean s tenure. 

Thus the question, what can one dean do? I have participated in 
forums where I am asked about this very issue. As such, I summarize 
very briefly some aspects of the context in which I work, and leader- 
ship principles that I believe guide my work. 

The environmental observations that frame my pe:spective are 
those that characterize life at Ohio State University. I work in a 
comprehensive research/teaching institution with 23 colleges. My 
role as dean is to keep the college of education competitive in that 
environment. I am asked to be a good, cooperative citizen in a com- 
petitive environment, so I must he mindful of how my college's agen- 
da contributes to the whole and how I can work effectively with 
other colleges, not just my own. Deans on my campus, as elsewhere, 
must keep numerous plates circling in the air simultaneously: 

1. The concept of "on rny watch" is frightening, hut nonetheless 
understood; if it happens on my watch, I'm responsible. 

2. I must be an ambassador for the institution and the college, 
speaking often and strategically to multiple audiences, some of 
my choosing and many of the upper administration's choosing. 

3. I am a professional touchpoint, given the significance of my 
institution as an important player in any ot the various field 
represented in the university. 

4. I am the central fundraiser of my academic unit, and will even- 
tually during my tenure devote upwards of 50 percent of my 
calendar each week to major donor solicitation. 

5. Committees stick to me like flypaper. I never say no (a funda- 
mental flaw in my leadership style); thus as a consequence, my 
calendar is triple-booked all the time. 1 often disappoint peo- 
ple. I often change my calendar, i often re-hook flights. 
Dealing with ambiguity and parallel planning are a wa» of life 
in the C )SU environment. There are constantly multiple agen- 
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das that create conflicting planning agendas and many con- 
flicts in time management. Setting priorities or limiting goals 
to a reasonable set is a continuing challenge for me. 

Finally, certain theorems continue to apply: 

1. If you want a job done, give it to a busy person; 

2. Just because you can do it best doesn't mean you have to do it; 

3. Anything that can go wrong will; 

4. I've got choices: I can either do cleaning or I can do the 
mail. ..e-mail. ..voice mail. ..faxes, etc. 

Within this organizational environment, I have followed, to the 
best of my ability, the following leadership principles: 

Principle #1: "You've Got to Have an Idea." 

A long time ago, my mother taught me that to be in charge, 
which I like to be, you have to have an edge. I interpret that as an 
orientation toward problem-solving that allows you to arrive at solu- 
tions to problems, just in case no one else has an answer. While my 
answers are not always or even usually right, I have no shortage of 
responses to problems. I tend to see the creative side of a problem 
and my solutions tend to be just a little on the loose or provocative 
side. If I'm working with really competent peop 1 ?, they can take 
those tidbits and typically make them into respectable strategies to 
problem -solving and proactive behavior. 

Principle #2: "If you get people talking about an issue, there'll be a 
good idea in there somewhere!" 

In comparing my actions relative to the restructuring ot the col- 
lege of education at The Ohio State University to that of other 
deans' experiences across the country, my approach has tended to be 
something different from "Moses and the Tablets." In other words, I 
have chosen not to outline a very specific plan to which faculty, statt, 
and students could respond, but to set out a framework for the dia- 
logue around which good and thoughtful people could fashion an 
agenda; tine that would provide an organizer for substantive direction 
in the college, but would also provoke more ownership tor the agen- 
da as generated by a broad-based and participatory decision-making 
structure. 
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Principle #3: "Personal Style Goes a Long Way." 

I operate with the personal and stylistic talents that 1 have used 
all my life. I am generally a person who takes the upside; positive 
perspective and approaches work with a relative degree of enthusi- 
asm. I strive to he good-natured, sensitive, civil, gracious, and I try at 
all cost to exercise a well-honed sense of humor in all I do. I do not. 
however, lack tor directness, which undouhtedly gives me somewhat 
of a sharp edge I should attempt to curh a hit! 

Principle #4: "Create a Process." 

1 see the organizational entity of the college as a family, or a cor- 
porate structure, wherein my joh is to find ways (processes) for creat- 
ing a forum tor the membership of this body to participate in the 
planning and operation of the entity. This rule of thumb holds true 
for me whether Pm working with a small team project or a very- 
diversified structure, such as the college. As such, my goal is to 
enfranchise faculty, students, staff, and professionals in the field into 
the governance of the college. 1 use such formats as town meetings, 
forums and small working groups to foster this approach to problem- 
solving. Because for many people, numbers present complexities too 
hard to handle, 1 usually draw out a design tor process that shows 
how all can be involved at one level or another in the planning 
process. I also identity timelines and products, the net effect of which 
is that 1 hope people see that the investment of time will foster both 
participation and productive action. 

Principle #5: "Who Holds the Pen?" 

While I believe deeply in broad participation and try to foster 
idea generation as close to those who will actually carry out a plan, I 
always find a w ay to "hold the final pen." I like to be a part of the 
writing ream, so that my editing hand can be at work with others. I 
may lose some of the substantive arguments, and would surely not 
insert ideas that had no opportunity for review by others; 1 do reserve 
the right to try to influence strongly final documents. 
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Principle #6: "Above All, Be Happy!" 

Related to personal style, hut a principle above all 
other principles, is that I want to like what 1 do. 1 see 
what 1 do professionally as very blended with my personal 
life. If my professional life ever becomes so intrusive that 
it endangers my personal life, 1 will choose in favor of my 
personal happiness, and the happiness ot those around 
me — which I consider myself the guardian ot. k is my plan 

to enjoy what I 
do and to date, I 
think that merg- 
ing the t wo is 
working fairly 
well. I hope this 
continues to be 
the case. 
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The Dean, or the Tiger? 

An Epilogue 

Richard Wisniewski 




|n thinHng about the future of colleges of education, 1 

am reminded of Frank Stockton's "The Lady or the 
Tiger." 1 A hero faces a terrible choice. He is in an arena 
confronted by two doors. Behind one door is his true love; 
if he chooses that door, they live happily ever after. 
Behind the other door is a tiger and a rather different fate. 
The tale sometimes comes to mind when strangers visit 
my office. There are four doors in my office, three of them 
in close proximity. More than one person on leaving has 
opened the door to a closet. Whenever this happens, the 
lady or the tiger pops into mind. 

Prognosticating the future of colleges of education is 
akin to opening the wrong door. All of us, including those 
who say they are futurists, know as much about the future 
as our rearview mirrors enable us to imagine, according to 
Marshall McLuhan s wonderful metaphor. We can, ot 
course, identify and project trend lines. We can describe 
what we perceive to be "sea changes." Short-term predic- 
tions can even be right on the money, but projecting 
much beyond a few years is chancy. 

Nonetheless, 1 suggest where we may be heading in 
the next 20 years. The best part about doing so is that one 
is free to speculate without dwelling on issues, trends, poli- 
tics, or demographics to enhance the case. The papers that 
comprise this monograph offer much to ponder. Gary 
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Fenstermacher reminds us of the slippery slope confronting leaders. 
Eugene Euhanks' ideas would certainly change the culture of a col- 
lege. And Hugh Sockett s experiences in England confirm that 
teacher education is a subculture that transcends borders. 

1 admire their ability to make good things happen. They have 
demonstrated that leadership and risk-taking are synonymous. Like 
them, I want a positive future for colleges of education. 1 am proud of 
efforts at my university to create a new college of education. I want 
to be optimistic, despite much evidence to the contrary. 

The First Door 

I try the first door. 1 know instantly that 1 made the wrong 
choice. What I see is not a pretty sight. The old college of ed we love 
so well is no longer a college. It is now a department or program scat- 
tered across the campus. Downsizing at universities separated pro- 
grams with distinction from those with little promise. Hard-fought 
decisions determined which programs would thrive and which would 
wither. The criteria establishing distinction were bent in the direc- 
tion of technology and commerce. The humanities and the social sci- 
ences took a bearing. 

Colleges of education fared espei ially poorly. Twenty years of 
constriction in university resources fueled the subliminal anti-educa- 
tion bias on campuses. The high priests chanted that colleges of edu- 
cation had little to offer. Status and elitism drove decisions as much 
as fiscal imperatives. The education faculty is much smaller than in 
the 1990s. Retirements in education were systematically transferred 
to more prestigious programs. Once teacher education was devalued, 
the need for related programs diminished as well. Selected graduate 
specialities that had ridden on the back of teacher education for 
decades were eliminated. University commitments to K-12 education 
were revealed to be shallow. Nonetheless, teacher preparation 
remains a university function since it can be done cheaply and meets 
a market need. 

Because institutions change slowly, some universities did not 
eliminate their colleges ol education. While downsized, they were 
not reduced to the departmental or program level. A few prestigious 
colleges prospered, because of their high status, but not necessarily 
their practices. A\trophy, however, characterized the majority. 
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Most education faculties perpetuated archaic instruc- 
tional practices into the new century. Their colleges 
moved more and more into the backwater of the academic 
enterprise, demands for and opportunities to reform pro- 
grams were ignored. Progressive faculty members were 
overwhelmed by the inertia of the majority. Too many fac- 
ulty members refused to collaboratively link with the field. 
They did not create professional development schools. 
They did not join in the cause of preserving public educa- 
tion. They did not produce the scholarship requisite to 
their professorial roles. They did not demonstrate the 
changes in organization, pedagogy, or assessment they hyp- 
ocritically urged on K-12 education. They did not demon- 
strate what they know better than any other field: the 
pedagogies that make learning more than passive sitting, 
listening, and occasional speaking. The practicing profes- 
sion finally gave up all hope that colleges of education 
would "practice what they preach." 

This is not surprising given normal faculty and univer- 
sity reactions to change. Indeed, education faculty are not 
much different from colleagues in other disciplines, but 
education has always been far more open to public scruti- 
ny The 1990s and beyond were not normal times. Effort 
to privatize institutions became more than political 
rhetoric- The 1994 election was replicated time and again 
over the next two decades. Americas democratic values 
became ever more tarnished. With each new cycle of gov- 
ernmental downsizing, the commonweal became less and 
— less a concern. The insis- 



y 201 5, all teacher educators tence that private organiza- 
are competing with alternative tions could do everything 

approaches that supply half of the ^ r ^ r ™ ch ^ lhc P oint 

, t . where colleges oi education 

nation s teachers. r .* j . . . 

^ become vestiges ot what 

the\ mux hail been. Perhaps they would survive another 

decade or two, but their iurure beyond 2015 could only be 

described as bleak. These same trends threatened all oi 
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higher education and schools of education were only the 
first major casualty. 

By 2015, all teacher educators are competing with 
alternative approaches that supply half of the nation's 
teachers. Some alternatives are operated entirely by school 
systems and are nothing more than apprenticeships. 
Others are entrepreneurial. Some alternatives are blended 
with campus components because of the enlightened lead- 
ership of Secretary of Education Wendy Kopp. Whatever 
their form, new approaches ended the monopoly enjoyed 
^ — by colleges of education. The pro- 

Behind this door, teacher fessors still employed pine for the 
educators are low on the S^)d old days, the 1990s, 
food chain. ' cx * c Quickly but locking this door 

is not possible. Ample evidence 

exists that far too many education faculty have not 
responded to reform mandates. They are not players in the 
many challenges directed at our profession. 

As much as teacher educators would like to close this 
doorway, there are forces at work that will keep it open — 
forces that will herd our ranks through it. This is certainly 
the door that hides the tiger. I was not devoured only 
because of a lull in the feral carnage. Behind this door, 
teacher educators are low on the food chain. They are 
on — not at— ^he dining table. 

The Second Door 

Opening the second door, I blanch. What I see is all 
too familiar. Our ivy-covered and grimy college buildings 
are still standing, only a bit worse for wear. The under- 
graduate and graduate programs are humming along with 
students doing what students do, with professors grousing 
about the difficulties of being a professor, classes and com- 
mittees meeting, proposals developing, studies continu- 
ing — all the things we now experience are much in evi- 
dence. 

Computer and multimedia usage is more pronounced, 
and visitors are still obligated to see the latest noncompat 
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ihle equipment. Collaboration with schools is stronger with the num- 
ber of professional development schools increasing over the years. 
Nonetheless, the majority of professors still x-fuse to work closely 
with colleagues in the field. Genuflecting to disciplinary groups is of 
higher value than serving the practicing profession. Scholarship 
remains particularistic and distant from the missions of the college. 
The national accrediting body that links teacher education with the 
practicing profession is still shunned, hence most ed colleges are not 
nationally accredited. "Telling" rather than "doing" is still the peda- 
gogical norm. The reform-oriented Holmes Group is in its fifth itera- 
tion and still debating its future. Indeed, every college of education 
belongs to a reform group of some type, thus equating membership 
with actual reform. The gap between the rhetoric of change and 
actual change has reached absurd levels. Everything is apparently 
much as it is today. 

To those reforming teacher education, contemplating a future 
where so little has changed is devastating. Colleges ot education are 
still not practicing what they preach in this scenario. While pro- 
grams, productivity norms, and relationships with the field are "bet- 
ter," they are still essentially the same. Efforts to reform colleges 
apparently achieved little over the years. The culture of colleges in 
2015 seem much like what we know in 1995. 

To those who hope that all ot this reform nonsense would go 
away, what a wonderful future! It sounds comfortable. Our pensions 
are secure. What more could we ask? For much, i^uch more! This is 
not my kind of future. It is not as bad as being eaten by a tiger, but a 
continuation of the status quo is flat-out depressing. The payoff for 
much hard work in effecting reforms seems minuscule. This door 
needs slamming and bolting! 1 do so and walk away muttering. 

The Third Door 

Opening the third door will not be a surprise. Here is the good 
news, especially for those who see themselves as reformers. As soon 
as we open this door, we are bathed in light. One is reminded ot 
movies where, when God speaks, great beams ot sunlight strike the 
lucky supplicant of the Word — or ot science fiction movies where the 
spaceship hatch opens and brilliant liuht simultaneously reveals and 
hides the aliens therein. There is hope for all of us if education taeul- 
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ty recognize that the only positive future likely to emerge 
is dependent on major changes in the pedagogy, staffing, 
scholarship, programs, and outreach activities of profes- 
sional schools. The changes needed will dramatically chal- 
lenge the fragmentation of learning that the U.S. universi- 
ty has brought to fine fettle. 

Reforms will occur if we recognize that we must prac- 
tice what we preach in our admissions and instructional 
assessment processes; if we move our clinical instruction 

into field settings, working 
side by side with interns as 
they prepare tor our common 
craft; if we utilize the tech- 
nology to individualize the 
teaching/learning process; if 
we link ourselves tightly 
with the profession; if we 



I n he only positive future likely 
to emerge is dependent on 
major changes in the pedagogy, 
staffing, scholarship, programs, and 
outreach activities of professional 
schools. LIZ] 



demonstrate what we know about teaching/learning/assess- 
ment — rather than merely replicating archaic university 
practices. Reform will truly be achieved if we say in con- 
cert that some teacher education institutions should be 
out-ot-thc-husiness rather than winking at standards and 
quality as we have done for decades. . .if, if, if. 

The odds of most of these things happening are not 
good. We only have to look at our track record, to look in 
our rearview mirrors. Yet, teacher educators talk incessant- 
ly about change, perhaps more than any other group. We 
are well-meaning people and we talk about the need for 
change, we talk about the need for change, we talk about 
the need for change.... As Michael Fullan says, we have 
reduced "Ready, Aim, Fire" to "Ready, Ready, Ready...." 
Despite our change rhetoric, we replicate programs and 
activities that are far more rooted 100 years in the past 
than even one \c ir into the future, In this respect, we 
fully meet university norms. 
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On the Threshold of the Future 

Despite rhe odds, 1 join those who insist that the third 
doorway is the only one through which to pass. To be real- 
istic, this door is not as large as the others. Not enough of 
us are ready to march through it. Indeed, change is 
painfully slow because those struggling to reform colleges 
of education must carry the weight of many not moving in 
this direction. Or do we? Perhaps the time has come to cut 
our losses? Not every college of education can have a posi- 
tive future. In any college, some faculty are ready to move, 
many others are not. Have we not acquiesced over and 
over again to the nn /-savers on the faculty? In our associa- 
tions? Have we not tried to encourage innovation for 
decades? Why not admit that many in our field are inca- 
pable of changing practices and move on? 

Those struggling to be responsive to changing needs, 
those are the faculties and institutions with a positive 
future. They are our hope. 1 hate to quote a Ross Perot 
line, hut it really is as simple as that! The progressives 
among us are hindered at every turn by colleagues unwill- 
ing or unable to change practices. They appear determined 
to drive us through the less desirable doorways. They make 
it even harder to deal with the social and political forces 
confronting us. 

There may be other possible futures, but I do not see 
them in my rcarvicw mirror. The best I can offer is three 
possibilities. The downsizing option is Terrifying, not 

because of the fate ot teacher 
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he status quo doorway is education but because of the 

_ the most discouraging. political and societal forces 

An analogv would be a ja:: that would parallel our 

, • demise. The status quo door- 
fan condemned to an eternity 1 

w/ „ way is the most discouraging. 

ot Lawrence Welk music. B5 An wm|M k . a ja:: 

fan inndrmncd »♦> an eternity of Lawrence Welk musk . 

I am reminded of Scrooge who asks whether what he 
has been shown by the ghost of* Christmas future are 
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things that must he, or things that can he changed. I 
believe that organizational and pedagogical changes are 
possible in colleges of education and that they must be 
greatly accelerated. If one looks back over the past 10 
years, one gets a fairly good sense of the future. For those 
who believe that the ferment of the past decade has 
revealed positive ways to fundamentally change higher 
education practices, then we can have a positive future. If 
we continue to acquiesce to those who find it impossible 
to respond to the need for reform, it is going to be a 
gloomy door through which most will pass. And this prog- 
nosis applies to other disciplines that may feel smug about 
educations travails. 

The tiger is growling— and it ain't a pleasant sound. 
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